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Swinton’s Geographies. 


SWINTON’S GEOGRAPHIES are the only 
books of their class having special editions for 
all sections of the United States; hence they 
are the only ones which can treat any given 
locality with sufficient fullness of detail and 
at the same time omit need ess information con- 
cerning points remote from the locality in ques- 
tion. They are at once 15e fullest and the 
most general in their mode v. treatment of our 
own country. ‘This feature is one of many 
which combine to make them the most popular 
school geographies extant. 
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SWINTON’S INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY, - = 55 cents, 
SWINTON’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, - $1.25. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., Publishers, 


Their prices are}! 


Leading ‘Science Text- 


By Tuomas R. BAKER, PuH.D., 
Professor of Physics and Chemistry, State Normal School, Millersville, Pa, 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. 


Introduction. 1.00 
A Short Course in Chemistry. : ‘ ‘ ° .60 
Key to Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 73 23%:  .60 


These volumes present the leading facts and principles of Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry, including the results of the most recent scientific study and investiga- 
tion, in a clear, concise and logical manner, and may therefore serve either for class 
instruction or for private students. By means of a large number of experiments 
given in careful detail, the student is taught the best way to illustrate a subject, and 
is made familiar with the ExperRIMENTAL Pian. The Key contains answers to the 
Questions and Problems in Baker’s Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, suggestions 
concerning experiments, and much additional matter has been inserted. It will be 
found valuable not only to those who use the author’s works, but is adapted to gen- 
eral use. 

Senp ror EpvucaTIonat CATALOGUE. 


Pubiishers,. 


B32 Hawley Street, Boston, 


PORTER & COATES, 


900 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Es Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


109 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BRAND'S PHYSIOLOGY. 


A STATE ADOPTION! 
December 3ist, 1886. 


BRAND’S LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY 
Was adopted by the State Commission, under an act of the Legislature, for all the 


Graded, Grammar, and District Schools of Vermont. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 FRANKLIN StReEET, Boston. 743 Broapway, New York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. SECOND ANNUAL EDITION. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. 


FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1886-7. 


Eastern and Western Hemispheres Complete. 
WITH PERFORATED MAPS FOR SLATE- DRAWING. | 


BY G. C. FISHER, 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS AT WEYMOUTH, MAss. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of Geography ever published. It is designed not only as 
an outline of work for the teacher, but as a concise textbook to be placed in the hands of the pupil. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


STONHFH’S HISTORY OF BNGLAND. 


By A. P. STONE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. 


Fully Illustrated with Maps, etc. Specimen copy sent o 
Educators will do well to examine this book. Correspondence is invited. 


n “eceipt of 50 cents. Adopted in the best schools. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


DIXON'S 


10 Different Grades of Leads. 
Unequaled for Art work or 
School Purposes. 


SEND 16 CENTS IN STAMPS 
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IF YOUR STATIONER DOES NOT KEEP THESE PENCILS, 
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Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 

METEOROLOGICAL, 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
uf 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
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CONSUMPTION. 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease ; byits us 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long standing 
have beencured. Indeed, sostrongis my faith in itsefficacy 
that I willsend TWO BOTTLES FREE, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, toany sufferer Give ex- 
press & P. O. aduress. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St. N. ¥ 


SPONGES, - - $1.25 each. 


| FOR THE BATH AND 


FRICTION RUBBING. 


Free to any address on receipt of prices, if not to 
be had in your Druggist’s or Dry Goods Store. 
TYLER & FINCH, Sole Wholesale Agents, 
54 Cedar Street, New York. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
3% Four Per Ceut Government Bonds 


into @ percent, Debentures Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pampilets, 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO.,150 Nassaust. N.Y. 


HON. E. 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


MAGNETO-ELECTRO CIRCLET. 
"aia PRICE ONLY TWO DOLLARS, 
For the positive relief and cure of 
NERVOUS DEBILITY. LOST MAN. 
HOOD, AND ALL SEXUAL WEAK- 
NESSES. 
Weight only one oz. ; easy and com- 
| § i fortable to wear; with weak and 
nervous merits results are ly 
 iraculous. Sealed particulars free, 
Mention paper Address 
MAGNETO CO., 1267 Broadway, New York. 


Does your SCHOOL 
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Does the old surface 
need RE-COATING? 


5 Years Guarantee. 


FREE 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


_._ Musical, far-sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Belis for Schools, Churches, ete, 


WEST TROY, | ished 126, 


Descriptions and prices on application. 


I} Is a brain and nerve food, and gives new 
CROSBY N VITALIZED PHOSPHITES life and energy to all who are neanine or 
exhausted. It aids in the bodily, and wonderfully in the mental growth of children. 
The Emperor Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain-workers, cured their nervous 
prostration, and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. A cure for 
nervous derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret ; formula on every 


label. A Vital Phosphite. not a laboratory phosphate or soda-water absurdity. 
For sale by Druggists or Mail, $1.00. 56 W. 25th St., New Work. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


- - - ~- Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 


Price Lists on application. 


NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
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The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
IS THE BEST FOR SCHOOLS. Sharpens both 
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GOULD & COOK, 
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and ERASERS, 
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Git Washingion sey AH, ANDREWS & CO 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


just issued, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT's 
STEEL PENS. 
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Agents Wanted. 


AGENTS WANTED in every town for ** McClellan’s 

Own Story,” revealing the secret 
history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol., finely illustrated. W. H. THomp- 
SON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 


THE HUMAN BODY, 
CHART 2. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of thrilling inter- 


“laughter and tears," it sells af sight to al. To it 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
® Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 


mive Butra T Pay Freights, Write for circulars to 
a erms an r or Circulars 
\A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conm 


NEW, SIMPLE, CHEA.. 


tions for our publications in ev- 

IN AN» State the Union. Big 

Pay! Complete Outfit Free! 
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at once, New ENGLAND PUBLISH- 


Send for circulars and special information to 
MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Beils of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 

WARRANTED, Catalegue sent 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cineianati, 


ING Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Agents to solicit subscrip- 


Never Put Off 


Till to-morrow, to-day’s duty. If you 
have a Cold, Cough, Bronchitis, or any 
form of Throat or Lung disease, do not 
neglect it. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, if 
promptly taken, will speedily relieve 
and cure all ailments of this character. 


Two years ago I took a severe Cold, 
which, being neglected, was followed by 
a terrible Cough. I lost flesh rapidly 
had night sweats, and was soon confine 
to my bed. A physician was called, but 
the medicine he prescribed afforded 
only temporary relief. A friend advised 
the use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. I 
began taking this medicine, and before 
finishing the first bottle was able to sit 
up; four bottles effected a perfect cure. 
— Geo. W. Dick, Newton, Mass. 

In several cases of Bronchitis, caused 
by exposure to damp and cold weather, 
I have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. It 
is an anodyne expectorant of great 
value and usefulness to patients of all 
ages. Its certainty of action, and its 
safety as a household remedy, are 
forcible arguments in its favor. No 
other cough preparation does its work so 

uickly and satisfactorily. —C. E. Hoyt, 
M. D., New Orleans, La. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Gn, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


New England Subsrigtion Agen, 


TEACHERS, LIBRARIANS, AND CLUBS, 
Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., - - 


Save Money by subscribing through this Agency 
for your periodicals for the coming year. Any per- 
son, library, or magazine club desiring to subscribe 
for various magazines, can do so through us at the 
greatest economy of time and expense. The only 
condition is, to order two or more magazines or 
newspapers, thus obtaining the reduced club rates. 

The following list comprises but a small portion of 
the magazines and newspapers which we can supply 
at club rates. Patrons may add to their list new sub- 
scriptions for any periodicals at any time, and, with 
very few exceptions, they can expect the ordinary 
club discount. 


MONTHLY PERIODICALS, 


Subscription Our 
Price. Club Rates. 
American Agriculturist,. . . $150 $1 25 
Atlantic Monthly, . 4 3 
American Journal Philology, ° 275 
Babyland, . ° 45 
Bibliotheca Sacra, 2 85 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 
Canada Ed. Monthly, 
Contemporary Review (N.Y. reprint), 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, . ° 

Demorest’s 
Eclectic Magazine, . 
Educational Journal of Virginia, 
Edinburgh Review ff Y. reprint) 


( 
Fortnightly Review (N. Y. reprint), 
Forum, ° ° 
Harper’s M ne, 
Household, The Vt. 
Illinois School Journal, 
Indiana School Journal, 
Intelligence, 
Iowa Teacher, . e 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 

ws of Life, N. Y., 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine, . 

pe Popular Monthly, 

ad Pleasant Hours, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, .. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, . 
Magazine of History, 

rt 


New Princeton Review, e 
Nineteenth Century (N. Y. reprin 
No. Carolina Teacher, ° e 
North American Review 
Ohio Educational Monthly, 
Our Little Men and Women, 
Our Little Ones, 
Overland Monthly, . ° 
Penn. School Journal, . 
Political 
Popular Science Monthly, 
Quarterly Review (Eng. Ed.), 
School Education, 


ot ee 
~ 


Science and Education, 


an Nostrand’s eering Mag. 
Western Journal of Education, . 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS, 


SSS 


Subscription Our 

rice. Club Rates, 
Advance, . « « $2650 #2 25 
Christian Register, . . . . 820 2 65 
Christian Union, 3 00 
Educational News, . . . « 1 50 1 30 
Educational Weekly, ‘s+. 170 
Educational Weekly (Toronto), . 2 00 1 75 
Golden Rule, ° 175 
od Young People, . . . 200 175 
Illustrated Christian Weekly, . 2 50 2 25 
Independent, . =. « 275 
Literary World, 1 85 
Littell’s Living Age, . . . * 8 00 7 26 
N. Y. Nation, 2 90 
“ Tribune (weekly), e 295 110 
Presbyterian, . . . . . 265 2 35 
Scientific American, — ae. 2 80 
Supplement, 5 00 420 
Both to one address, . «ee 6 20 
Sunday School Times, . . . 200 175 
Woman's Journal, . « 2359 2 25 
Youth’s Companion (new),only . 175 1 50 


We also supply any educational books, periodicals, 
and papers published in America, England, or Ger- 
many, at lowest market rates. Correspondence so- 
licited h teachers and all of READING 
CIRCLES. Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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FORWARD! 


BY ARLO BATES. 


Live swiftly, that thy slow years may not falter 
Dragging dull feet along time’s weary way ; 
In quick succession let emotions alter, 
And crowd the life of years into a day; 
They miss the secret who with trifles falter 
And dally idly when they fleet should run. 
Be thy course as of splendid comet wheeling 
Its matchless march onward from sun to sun; 
Waymarks along our path are throes of feeling, 
Who soonest lives them through is swiftest speeding 
Along the road to loftiest being leading. 


Forward! If through pain’s thorns thy pathway leadeth 
’T were surely best to hasten to be done. 

If in joy’s meads, yet linger not; he speedeth 
To fuller bliss who spurns the meaner one, 

As the hot runner not an instant heedeth 
What lies anear so that the goal be far, 

So let thy race unslaking be and breathless, 
Thy goal as distant as the farthest star ; 

In haste forsake the dying for the breathless ; 

Be in an instant old, and youth’s endeavor 

Leave far behind in flight toward the Forever. 


Only if love’s cup to thy lip be lifted,— 
Love sweet and cruel as an altar flame,— 
Be thou with this supremest guerdon gifted, 
Drink reverently, as men the sacred Name 
Pronounce, and slowly, slowly as are shifted 
The stars eternal in their lofty place ; 
So slowly that no precious drop be wasted, 
No subtilest flavor fail to yield its grace. 
Who fully this divinest cup has tasted 
Knows in the draught all life’s true worth and blessing,— 
His moments more than loveless years progressing. 
—Journal of Education, Dec. 2, 1886. 


A PRELUDE. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 


Give me place, memorial singers, — 

Ye that praise the ancient greenwood, 
Singing songs of Faun and Sylvan, 
Fearsome Dryads, wind-fleet Dian, 
Woodland changes wrought by magic,— 
How a youth became a pine-tree,— 
How the laurel once was Daphne! 
Also, ye that tell us stories 

Of the forest mediwval,— 

How a wizard sleeps by Deva, 

By his own charms laid in slumber ; 
How, ’mid spacious walks of Sherwood, 
Outlawed Robin held his rouses, 

While broad Tuck the jolly friar, 

Wore a leafy crown or mitre! 

Give me place, ye laureled singers ; 

Let me sing a song of greenwood, 

On this latest year’s fresh morning! 


Sylvan sights and sounds I treasure 
perp. into rhyme and measure) : 
will tell of favored places 
Starred with tender wind-flower faces ; 
How the cornel and the cherry 
With light snow the dead leaves bury, 
When the breeze their bloom despoileth ; 
How the down-wrapt fern uncoileth ; 
How the mossy knoll advances 
Legion caps on slender lances ; 
How the beech-tree’s mast doth quicken ; 
How, aloft, the leaf-buds thicken ; 
How the hermit-thrush outpoureth 
Strains the heart of heaven storeth, 
And the crow’s far-ringing laughters 
Thrill along the forest rafters ; 
How the singing sprite attendeth 
Yet patie, stream that bendeth 
hrough the hazy and serene wood. 
Thus I sing a song of greenwood,— 
Prelude to a tale of fancy, 
Rife with forest necromancy. 


—Jeurnal of Education, May 20, 1896, 


THE FUTURE. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 


I cannot know when grass will grow 
Above my grave; 

What friends will stand, with empty hand, 
And tears to lave 


The daises fair, that flourish there,— 
I love them best ; 

I cannot tell if hill or dell 
Will give we rest. 


I do not pine for marble shrine 
Or graven stone, 

Or fragrant bowers of costly flowers 
By dear ones sown; 


But plant a tree to shelter me, 
Of dainty green ; 

The mountain-ash, whose berries flash 
With ruby sheen. 


And come, sometimes, when sunset chimes 
Their chorus ring ; 

And with the birds your loving words 
In concert sing. 


And I shall hear the notes of cheer 
From worlds above ; 

For heaven is nigh to those who die 
With hearts of love. 


— Journal of Education, Dee. 9, 1886. 


THE MOUNTAIN GORGE. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS. 


There’s a gorge in the mountains so deep and lone 
You may hear the fall of the lightest stone. 

On its skyey ledge the fluttering birch 

Like a timid fledgling has held its perch, 

And the tall stanch bolt of the grappling pine 
Divides the blue with its feathered line. 


About the cliff have the oak and beech 

. Their strong arms stretched with a clasping reach, 
And the wrinkled cedar its rivet set 
In the split of the chasm bare and wet, 
Where the white-stringed harp of the crystal falle 
Plays overtures to the echoing walls. 


Above the woods is the campus wide ; 

The gray rock-floor on the ravine’s aide. 
Uncounted ages have rolled away, 

And a thousand years are as yesterday, 

Since the water's palm on that floor was laid 
And the lake grew deep in its growing shade. 


Uncounted ages that rock-wall built 

While the boiling oceans their crystals spilt, 
Earth’s patient forces upheaved the crust 

And the glacier ground it to fertile dust, 
Where the fruitful seed and the budding spore 
Outspread into beauty more and more. 


Uncounted ages shall onward roll 
Ere God shall ripen the perfect soul, 
And the faithful 2ons with busy hand 
Fulfill the whole of His purpose grand ; 
Yet now in the gorge I may gaze and see 
How time foreshadows eternity. 
— Journal of Education, Dec. 2, 1886. 


SEPTEMBER HYMN. 


BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


Blest be the generous hand 
That broadcast o’er the land, 

Near roadside wall, by roughly-upturned sod, 
Flings free the golden-rod. 


iving for the care 
That plants the aster fair 
By dusty waysides where tired feet must stray,— 
Star-thoughts that light the way. 


For flaming banners hung 
Our swamps and woods among ; 

For bowers of clematis, for woodbine’s grace, 
Sing praise, sing praise! 


For lanes made color-glad, 
For trees with radiance clad, 

For peerless cardinal flowers, whose glowing ranks 
Guard the still brook, give thanks! 


When soft haze wraps the pine, 
Where gleaming sumachs shine, 

Where’er one brown sheaf grows, one bright flower springs, 
The glad earth sings. 


Sing, heart, be glad and sing! 
For know, ‘‘so doth the King 

Desire thy beauty.’’ Join thou in His praise 
Through all the autumn days! 


—Journal of Education, Sept. 23, 1886. 


VOICES OF THE DAY. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 
When first the morning warms the eastern sky 
hear the robin’s ery: 
A sound of promise and of mirth 
To greet the glorious sun that melts the earth. 
Hail tothe waking year, 
Voice of the daybreak, voice of cheer! 


As fruitful summer, from her plenteous hand, 
Sheds blessings on the land, 
A murmur fills the drowsy street, 
The locust droning in the noonday heat. 
Long are the sultry days, 
Voice of the sunshine, voice of praise! 


The autumn twilight darkens to its close,— 
Sweet hour of hushed repose,— 
When, thro’ the happy silence, hark! 
The little cricket chirping in the dark. 
Pipe, and our babblings cease, 
Voice of the fireside, voice of peace! 


—Journal of Education, July 1, 1886, 


FOLLE -FARINE: 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 
I. 
Under the chestnut boughs 
The brown stream hurries by ; 
Fretting upon its stones, 
Sorrowful undertones, 
Who, that may care, is nigh ? 


Ripe is the golden corn, 
Labor is good and sweet,— 
Feed we the sons of toil, 
Glean from the parent soil 
Bread for their striving, mete. 


What of the dust that falls, 
Cast from the whirling stone ? 
That which we may not glean, 
What of “‘ Folle-Farine”’ ? 
Has it no place, its own ? 


Il. 
We are but dust, O God, 
Thrown from thy wheel of Fate, 
Yet the great heavens on high 
Bend to our little ery, 
And for its pleading wait. 


Long we with mad desire, 

Heights of the gods to reach: 

How we would right earth’s wrongs, 
How we would sing life’s songs, 
And its deep meanings frie 


Yet, in the day's long heat 
When we would toil and glean, 
Comes there the word ‘*‘ Be still! 
Others may work my will, 
Be thou my ‘ Folle-Farine.’ ’’ 

IIT. 
Not the full rose’s breath, 
But a sigh of its fragrant death. 
Not the great sun’s strong light, 
But his last faint ray at night. 
Not the rich corn, full grown, 
But dust from the flying stone. 
Take them, dear hearts and true, 
These waifs that have flown to you. 
Sweet be the ghosts of flowers, 
Cheer they thy saddest hours. 
Blest be the tiny beam, 
Lights it thy darkest dream. 
Blest be the sign of bread, 
If but thy life is fed. 

Journal of Education, June 17, ’86. 


GOD’S AGES ROLL ALONG. 


BY F. HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS, 


Here in the broad fields of the busy West, 
A generous harvest waits the tireless hand ; 
With peaceful trust the golden days are blest, 
ion unbroken rest the nights command ; 
Amid brave toil, and hope, and triumph strong, 
‘God's ages roll along. 


In other lands, the calm reflex of heaven 
Is rent ofttimes from cloud and clash of wars, 
To seething strife humanity is given, 
Till pitying earth the ebbying life-tide draws. 
Yet, who can doubt ? serene above the Wrong 
God’s ages roll along! 


the earth blossoms, teem with fruit, 
Or her fond bosom bear the load of death; 
Whether the soul in dark distrust be mute, 
Or from its woe give forth immortal breath ; 
Whether defeat or victor’s joyful song, 
God’s ages roll along! 
—VJournal of Education, Oct. 7, 1888, 
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THIS AND THAT. 


— Beware of novelty in method. 

— Methods are chiefly to save time and strength. 

— Emphasize both the why and the how in teaching. 

— Invite your friends to subscribe for the JoURNAL OF Epu- 
CATION, 

— There may be variety in means without changing the general 
method. 

— Vocal training has its place in reading as well as skill in sight- 
reading. 

— A successful method depends upon knowing what to do, how 
to do it, and why. 

— The best teachers will avoid the extremes of conservatism and 
radicalism in all subjects. 

— The best teaching always discriminates between the means 
and the end in all teaching. 

— The best methods develop the child’s native powers most 
promptly, most serviceably, most completely. 

—Study the underlying principles of mental action upon which 
suecess depends in applying any method. 

— The college and public school need to keep hand-in-hand in 
all educational movements and sympathies. 

— Three things are essential to great success in teaching: to 
know scientifically, to do artistically, to think logically. 

— Do not fear to ‘‘ drill’? your classes in the essentials; enough, 
at least, to make sure that theory becomes practice. 

— Education is not alone to make a man natural, but it is to im- 
prove his nature, is to ‘‘ lift him out of his ancestral state.”’ 

— The special thing to be taught to pupils is a reverent attitude. 
Teach them to feel that they are always to be in the world as 
learners. 

— Tardiness is successfully dealt with and prevented in the 
country districts by performing some simple experiment in natural 
philosophy, as a prelude to the opening hour. 

— The child is not taught effectually until he thinks, feels, and 
wills habitually along higher lines than he would have done without 
your teaching. 

— Mulling over lessons, brooding over books, loafing with facts 
and figures, will not make a scholar. The pupils must appreciate 
the value of activity in mental processes. 

— It is a never-to-be-forgotten day in the world’s educational 
history when we find a tendency to popularize those features of psy- 
chology upon which ultimate suecess in teaching must depend. 


— Immature experiment and experience will never take the place 
of the philosophy that has commanded the respect of the best in- 
tellects of all ages; but the keenest minds of to-day are making 
more valuable, by mature experiment, the historic philosophies. 


— Teach arithmetic because the knowledge is necessary, useful, 
and available for everybody, and because the study brings into 
**play and exercise’? such powers and capabilities as will serve 
real educational purpose.”’ 

— A good test question: “If you buy nine three-cent stamps 
and give a fifty-cent piece in payment, how much change will you 
receive ?’’ We once gave this question to forty classes, half of 
them of pupils above twelve years of age, and in every class there 
were several failures, 

— Method is the organized search for the knowledge that lies 
loosely 2s ores in the mountain. It is a vigorous search, neverthe- 


less; only in place of random ‘* prospects,”’ it is a tracing out of the 
veins, ‘‘a mapping of the territory prospected.’’ 


remarked 


— ‘If 1 don’t find ten errors [I will read you a story,’ 
a teacher; and it would have done you good to see the eager faces, 
as they waited to learn whether imperfect lessons were to rob them 
of atreat. What a variety of devices there are for making school- 
life pleasant. 

— Train your pupils te be content with leaving much that they 
do not know. One can never study to advantage who aims to know 
everything. Greed in learning is almost as bad as in eating. The 
right use of enough knowledge is better than the wrong use of too 
much information. 

— ‘* The pupil who is not prompt spoils the record and appear- 
ance of the whole class,”’ said a teacher in whose school we were, 
recently. We never saw equal promptness and harmony of move- 
ment. Little things well done have great weight with a class, and 
indicate real power in the teacher. 

— Be not over-anxious to discover a method of your own. It is 
high pedagogical art to know a good method when you see it, and 
it is quite as profitable to put in tact and fervor in teaching a method 
developed by many experimenters as in experimenting for yourself. 
Some of the most valuable patents are mere attachments to the 
great patents, making them all the better by some new device for 


economy and utility. 

— To know where to look for what we don't know is the next 
best thing to having the facts in memory. It would be as reason- 
able for a man to try to own everything that he could by any possi- 
bility want, so as not to patronize the grocer, butcher, dry goods 
merchant, ete., as to try to know everything so as not to be obliged 
to consult books and libraries, 

— The high art in pedagogy is the art of emphasis, and let us 
place the emphasis where it belongs, upon a knowledge of the 
child’s mind, at every period of its development under all natural 
influences, upon what it is, upon what it is not, upon what it may 
become, upon what it ought not to become, upon its necessities and 
luxuries, its food and stimulus, 


Journal of Edueation. 


A. E, WINSHIP, Epiror. 


The BEST EXPRESSION of the BEST THOUGHTS of the BEST 
TEACHERS and LEADING EDUCATORS. 


The Most Literary, The Most Newsy, 
The Most Widely Read, The Most Influential. 
The Most Representative. 


IT 18 THE 


The JouRNAL OF EDUCATION aims to be a credit to the pro- 
fession in tone and temper. No word will be allowed in its columns 
intentionally that will cause the teachers to blush for their repre- 
sentative as it comes under the eye of leaders in any other profession. 

It will aim to be thoroughly psychological and pedagogical, know- 
ing the history of education, the philosophy of the great masters, 
the science of the art of teaching, presenting in the best style what 
the earnest teacher must know. 

It will aim, by its candor, courtesy, and ability, to command the 
uniform respect of the press of the country in its treatment of pro- 
fessional questions that interest the teacher, scholastically, socially, 
and financially, serving the fraternity in a manly way. 

It will aim to have a literary tone that shall make it a credit to 
the teachers who have sometimes suffered, as a class, from charges 
of indifference to the literary quality of professional reading, proving 
to the world that teachers appreciate, enjoy, and encourage good 
professional literature. 

It will take pains to be alive, wide awake, up-with-the-times, 
readable and enjoyable for the family, as well as for the teacher, 
who tires of mere professional routine. 

It will aim to supply all the ‘‘ Facts’’ of the times in science, art, 
literature, and commerce, that the teacher who reads it need have 
no fear of being ignorant of anything which, as a teacher, he should 
know. 

Its methods will be the best that can be furnished, with an 
eye always to the harmony of theory with practice. The editor 
will do much by way of school visiting in various sections of the 
country, West and South, as well as East, to learn from observation 
what succeeds, giving the readers the advantage thereof. A glance 
at the editorial page of any recent number, or at the Notes at the 
head of the Methods Department, will show the way in which we 
observe, and the use made of what is seen. 

The poems by such writers as Edith M. Thomas, Arlo Bates, 
Sarah K. Bolton, Louisa P. Hopkins, Dora H. Goodale, Sarah L. 
Arnold, Kate L. Brown, ete., are such as the magazines welcome. 
The distinctively literary articles are also by writers for the best 


magazines. 
A series of letters from the Continent, by Mary Harriott Norris, 


letters from a correspondent who is studying the German schools, 
correspondence from all educational centers at home and abroad, 
will be interesting features. 

Dr. Larkin Dunton, headmaster of the Boston Normal School,— 
second to no man in the country as a successful teacher of teachers, 
as a student of the philosophy of education, as a clear thinker, as 
an observer of German methods,—has already commenced a series 
of articles on *‘ Applied Psychology,’ which will be of great value 
to the readers of THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. A. C. Boyden, of Bridgewater, will continue his remarkably 
able articles on the teaching of ** Elementary Science,” a feature 
of the paper that attracts much attention. 

The Classical Department, under the direction of Prof. E. T. 
Tomlinson, will assume new interest and proportions. 

Every schoolroom topie will be thoroughly treated during the 
year. The subject of Arithmetic, especially, will be presented in 
such a way as to blend the highest philosophy of number teaching 
with the most sensible practices. 

Language Teaching, Composition Writing, Geography, Elocution, 
History, and Drawing, are already provided for. 

The list of writers for the past year is the best testimony to the 
character of the talent we can command, while the list of articles 
in hand for future use is evidence that we have sufficient variety 
always ready to enable us to serve our readers with the best of 
reading. 


Some of its Contributors from January to Nov. 8, 1886, 


SPECIAL LITERARY CENTLEMEN. 


Joun G. WHITTIER, Poet, Massachusetts. 

Dr. WiLi1AM T. HARRIS, Concord School of Philosophy. 

Rev. SIMEON GILBERT, LL.D., Chicago. Il)., Editor of Advance. 

BRADFORD TORREY, author of ‘‘ Birds in a Bush,’’ and popular 
writer for the Atlantic Monthly. 

ARLO, BATES, Editor of Courier. 

Prof. E. C. Mircneiyi, D.D., Author and Editor. 

Prof. W. W. BAILry, Providence, R. I. 

Dr. S. H. M’CoLLesrer, London, Eng. 

Prof. B. F. Tween, late Supervisor of Boston Schools, 

Rey. A. D. MAyo, Minister of Education for the South. 

Rey. A. A. Miner, D.D., Boston. 

Wo. A. Mowry, Ph.D., Editor and Author. 


Rey. BARRows, D.D., Author. 
W. B. Hartow, Ph.D., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wma. M. THAYER, Author. 

Rev. F. E. CLARK, Editor of Golden Rule. 
FRANK Foxcrort, A.M., Boston Journal. 
Prof. O. M. BRAND, Author. 

ALBERT F, BLAISDELL, M.D., Author. 
H. L. Reap, A.M., Author. 

Z. Ricnarps, LL.D., Washington, D. C. 
Rev. EpwaArp A. RAND, Boston. 


COLLECE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL MEN. 


J. L. Prck Arp, President, Iowa. 

Gen. JoHN EATON, Marietta, Ohio. 

Prof. NricHoLas M. Columbia College, New York. 
Prest. W. P. Jounson, Tulane University. 

Prof. Joun M. ORDWAY, Tulane University. 

Prof. Joun E. EArp, De Pauw University. 

Prof. S. S. PARR, De Pauw University. 

Prest. H. R. WArrre, American Institute of Civics. 

Prof. A. B. PALMER, M.D., University of Michigan. 

Prest. J. T. Enwarps, LL.D., Chamberlin Institute, N. Y. 
H. H. Berrien, Director of Chicago Manual Training School. 
0. B. Cuenry, D.D., Lewiston, Maine. 

Prof. W. T. Srorr, Indiana. 

Henry E. SHEPHERD, Charlesten, S. C. 

Prof. C. M. Woopwarp, St. Louis, 


NORMAL SCHOOL MEN. 


LARKIN Duntron, LL.D., Boston. 
ALBERT G. BoYDEN, A.M., Bridgewater. 
A. C. BoypeEn, Bridgewater, Mass. 

N. Newsy, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Gen, T. J. MORGAN, Previdence, R. I. 
Epwin C, Hewert, A.M., Illinois. 

D. B. HAGAR, Salem, Mass. 

J. H. Hoosr, A.M., New York. ] 


M. Perris, A.M., Washington, D. C. 
CHARLES DreEGARMO, A.M., Halle. 
Dr. EpwARD Brooks, Philadelphia. 
F, Louis SoLpAN, Ph.D., St. Louis. 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Hon. E, E. Wurte, Supt. Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. ) 

Hon. J. W. DickKINSON, Secretary Mass. Board of Edueation. 

HvBeERT M. SKINNER, late Asst. State Supt., Indiana. 

L. R. KLem™, Hamilton, Ohio. 

Prof. W. N. HAILMANN, La Porte, Indiana. 

Hon. M. A. Newet, A.M., Baltimore, Md. 

SAMUEL W. Mason, A.M., Boston Supervisor. 

Hon. B. A. Hinspaue, LL.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 

R. C. METCALF, A.M., Boston Supervisor. 

Hon. H. 8S. TARBELL, Providence, R. I. 

Hon. H. F. Harrinaton, A.M., New Bedford, Mass. 


Hon. Le Roy D. Brown, Ohio. 

SAMUEL Exror, LL.D., Boston. 

Epwin P. Seaver, LL.D., Boston. 

A. P. MARBLE, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Hon. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. 

Hon. R. W. SteEVENSON, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hon, 0. V. TousLey, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hon. HENRY RAAB, State Supt., [inois. 

Hon, J. W. PATTERSON, New Hampshire. 

J. M. GREENWoop, A.M., Kansas City, Mo. 

Henry M. JAmeEs, A.M., Nebraska. 
HENRY SABIN, A.M., Clinton, Iowa. 

G. C. Fisuer, A.M., Weymouth, Mass. 

H. M. StAwson, A.M., Michigan. 

Epwarkp J. Jones, LL.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 7 


WOMEN OF LITERARY NOTE. 


Miss Epira M. THom as, Ohio, favored Poet of Atlantic Monthly. 
Mrs. MARY E. BLAKE, Boston, Poet, Author, and Lit. Critic. 

Miss MAUDE GILLETTE PuiLips, Author and Literary Critic. : 
Miss EsteLLe M. Haren, Editorial Corps of Boston Globe. § 
Mrs. D. H. R. GOODALE, Connecticut. Literary Critic. : * 
Miss HARRIET G. PARSONS, Literary Critic. 
Miss Estuer CONVERSE.” | 
Miss OLIVE E. DANA, Augusta, Me. 4 


Miss ALICE M. GUERNSEY, Wareham, Mass. 

Miss EMMA SHAW, Providence, R. I., Literary Critic. 
Mrs. Lovursa P. Hopkins, Author, Poet. 
Miss M. E. Corrine, Waltham, Mass. } 
Miss EMMA CRABTREE, Lynn, Mass. 
Appie A, Knicut, Exeter, N. H. a 
Mrs. EvA D. KELLOGG, California, Pa. i 
Miss FRANCES C, SPARHAWK, Author. 
Miss Mary A. Curnien, Wellesley College. a 
Mrs. R. AKERMAN, Author. 

Miss MARY HArkrorr Norris, New York, Literary Critic. 

Mrs. HARRIET A. CUEEVER, Author. 
Miss MARGARET K. SmitH, Oswego, N. Y. 

Miss KATE L. Brown, Author. 

Miss SARA T. Goopricn, Ohio, Essayist. 

Miss HELEN Gray Cone, Ohio, Essayist. 

Miss Loutse 8. Horenktiss, Author. 

Miss LILLIE J. MARTIN, indianapolis High School. 
Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, Prest. W. C. T. U. 
Miss J. ELLEN Foster, Lawyer and Critic. 

Miss WELLERS, Chicago. 

Mrs, CLARA TROWBRIDGE, Greenwich, Conn, 
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Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Author and Essayist, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Miss Lity S. Rice, Massachusetts. 

Miss JOSEPHINE Locke, St. Louis. 

Miss ANNIE T. BALDWIN. 

E, Morse, North Easton, Mass. 

Miss Ester E. BARRy, Newton. 

Prof. ANNIE 8. PecK, A.M., Smith College. 

Miss E. E. ARMES. 


OTHER WRITERS OF IMPORTANT ARTICLES. 


W. E. Sue.pon, Prest. National Educational Association. 
CuHas. W. CARTER, Prof. Normal Art School, Boston. 
J. Y. BERGEN, Prin, Peabody High School. 

HrraM Orcutt, LL.D., Boston, N. E. Bureau of Education. 
Capt. C. B. Stivers, A.M., Prin. High School, Dayton, O. 
J. A. REINHART, Ph.D., Author, New Jersey. 

L. W. BAKER, M.D., Medical Expert, Baldwinville, Mass. 
WALTER S. PERRY, Supt. of Drawing. 

JosHua A. Bates, LL. D., Boston. 

CuaAs. NORTHEND, A.M., Author, Connecticut. 

Moses MERRILL, A.M., Boston Latin School. 

GILMAN H. Tucker, A.M., N. Y. City. 

Tuos. H. BARNES, South Boston. 

Hon. MELLEN CHAMBERLAIN, Librarian, Boston. 

Hon. E. C. CARRIGAN, Board of Education, Mass. 

Joun S. CLARK, Art Critic, Boston. 

Homer BEVANS, Prin. La Salle School, Chicago. 

Prof. VirGiL C. Charleston, S. C. 

Joun A.M., Boston. 

Gro. A, WALTON, Agent of Mass. Board of Education. 
Gro. H. MARTIN, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 

W. W. PARKER, Halifax, N. S. 

Prof. C. H. HAM, Chicago. 

Prof. JAMES JOHONNOT, New York. 

Dr. G. P. Brown, Editor, Illinois. 

Rev. F. H. KAsson, Editor Golden Rule, Boston. 

Ter. M. Uyeno, Yokohama, Japan. 

Prof. Joun MONTEITH. 

E. L. Morse, A.M., Massachusetts. 

MILTON B. WARNER, A.M., Massachusetts. 

Prin. L. C. FLINT, Minnesota. 

T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, A.M., New Mexico. 
HoRACE G. WADLIN, A.M., Mass. Legislature. 

Rev. A. F. Newton, Massachusetts. 

Rev. L. E. FULLERTON, Quincy, Mass. 

Prof. Epwrn F. Chauncy-Hall School, Boston. 
Rey. CHARLES THWING, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Prin. W. S. DESMOND, Milwaukee. 

Prin. C, E. BLAKE, Springfield, Mass. 

WILLIAM SOLEMAN, A.M., England. 

JosEPH BELCHER, A.M., Massachusetts. 

H. T. A.M., Texas. 

Dr. C. F. CREHORE, Newton, Mass. 

J. Mitton HALL, A.M., Providence, R. I. 

Prof. Epwarp W. Bemis, Springfield, Mass. 


TITLES OF ARTICLES IN HAND. 


About Teachers’ Institutes Thirty Geography for Grammar Schools. 
Years Ago. General History in High School. 

Ancient Greece. Grammar and Language. 

A Dream Which May NotWholly Good Reading for the Young. 
Be a Dream. Geography and History. 

An Old Stump. Grade Bb Again. 

An Herbarium. Gov't School Books for Indians. 

Address before Lexington Teach- General Principles of Education. 


ers’ Inst. Honey Bee, The. 
Address to Graduates. Hints for Teachers of Drawing. 
Attention. Hollyhocks. 


How to Teach Reading. 
Half-Time Schools in France. 
How to Examine Teachers. 
Half-Hours with Some of Won- 
derful Productions of the Sea. 
How Shall we Teach Literature. 
How Shall I Teach U.S. History? 
How to Teach Decimals. 
Influence of Heredity. 
Industrial Training in the Coun- 
try Schools. 
Initial Difficulties with Geometry. 
In Winter Quarters. 
Indiana’s School Fund. 
Intellectual Regeneration. 
Jack’s Struggles with English. 
Jack’s Lesson in Science. 


Another Talk with No. 3. 

A Method.”’ 

An Enjoyable Outing. 

Being and Drawing. 

Botany Among Southern Pines. 
Bible inthe Public Schools. 
Behring and Bering. 

Brown University 
Bad Cold, A. 

Collegiate Education of Girls. 
Composition of Blood, The. 

** College Education.” 
Concrete Teaching. 

City and Country Schools. 
Cultivation of the Ear. 
Classified and Labeled. 
Crumb of Comfort, A. 
Complementary Squares. Jaffa (letter). 

Convictions Rule. Language Teaching. 

Colloquy on the Labor Question. Little Monster, A. 

Cultured Teachers. Language in the Public Schools. 


Carelessness. Large School Boards. 
Decoration Day. Last Year’s Geography Lesson 
Dialogue. Reviewed. 


Derived Words. Livet Institution, Nantes, France. 
Dignity of the Teacher’s Office. Lessons in Methods: Historical 
Discipline. Geography (I. and II.). 
Dallness of Pupils and Parties Manual Training. 

Responsible. Memoir of Mrs. Grant Banister. 
Dialogue Between Modern Soc- My Garden Window. 

rates and Crito. Meadow Beauties. 
Definition of Education. Minor Morals. 
Education of a Young Girl, The. Methods. 
Etymological Stereoscopic Views. Music as a School Studv. 
English Literature. Methods of Teaching Literature. 
Experiments in Electricity. Matrimonial Speculation. 
Examinations in Literature, Nero’s Tutor. 
Fundamental Ideas of Law. Notes on Superintending. 
Fifteen Puzzle, The. New Departure in Education. 
From the Known to Unknown. New England Educators. 
Finland (letter). Notes of Sir Henry Clinton in 


Greek Method of Teaching Battle, ete. 
Numbers. Origin of Words, 


Odds and Ends. 

Our Neighbor's Piano. 

Observations Upon Method in 
Teaching Modern Languages. 

One Definition of Term ‘‘ Good 
Order in Schoolroom.”’ 

Origin of Plant Names. 

Open Letter to Young Teachers. 

Oral Lessons in Primary Botany. 

Objects and Methods of School. 

Oysters. 

Physical Education. 

Papers on English Literature. 

Papers on ‘Teaching English Lit- 
erature. 

Primary Methods in the Detroit 
Schools. 

Pestalozzi (2). 

Preparation for High School. 

Plea for Blackboard Work. 

Practical Education, A. 

Problem of Physical Culture in 
Our Schools. 

Primary Number Work. 

Playthings. 

Recalling My School Days. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Rambling Dissertation on a Word 
or Two, A. 

Responsibility as to the A ffections. 

Reading (II. ) 

Reading Circles. 

Study of History, The. 

Self Teaching. 

Schoolmaster in His Study, The. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

Spurious Criticism. 

Second Year Work in English. 

Sweeping 


I wish you abundant success. 


oF EDUCATION, 
am heartily rejoiced. 


pays. 


read it. 


the benefit of all. 


late you on this auspicious result. 


praise. 
odicals of the country. 


United States. 


like the spirit of the JouRNAL. 


Suburban By-ways. 

Study of Modern Languages. 

Some New England Teachers. 

School, The. 

School Exhibitions and Rhetori- 
eal Exercises. 

School Government for Primary 
Classes. 

Shall We Learn to Trust the 
Children? , 

Study of Nature, A. [ tion. 

Schoolmaster’s Rule of Medita- 

Sir Lyon Playfair at Whitehall. 

Schoolmaster Himself, The 

Some Moral Dangers in Public 
Schools. 

Topies of the Times: Evolution 
or Revolution. 

Thomas Carlyle as a Teacher. 

The Old Schoolmaster. 

True or False Lights ? 

Teaching of Eng. Composition. 

Talk About Bees. 

Teacher and Pupil. 

Two Ways of Doing. 

Temperance in Reading. 

Things To Do: Things Not To 
Do. 

Unexplored Remainders in Gram- 
mar (III.). 

University of Berlin. 

Visit to the Schools of Edinburgh. 

Vacation Musings. 

Visit to James Peak, A. 

Virtue. 

Woman as a Student. 

Word Method. 

Words Ending in ‘* Ceous’’ and 

** Aceous.”’ 


Gleanings from our Mail. 


J. W. STRONG, LL.D., Prest. Carlton College, Minn. : —I 
believe you are making the best educational journal in America, and 


HOMER B. SPRAGUE, LL.D. : — You've done a good thing 
for the cause of education in taking editorial charge of the JOURNAL 
Good before, it will henceforth be invaluable. 
God prosper you. 


C. P. BANCROFT, LL.D., Prin. Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Mass. : — It looks as if you not only were ‘‘ editor’? of JouURNAL 
oF EDUCATION, but actually had a hand in editing it. 


Good work 


JOHN SWETT, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, San Francisco, Cal. : — 
You are running the JOURNAL 
You are in your place,—the right place. 


splendidly. 
Success to you. 


EDWARD BROOKS, LL. D., Philadelphia, Pa.:— What a 
splendid success you are waking of the JOURNAL! 
you are erystallizing the best educational thought of the country for 
Through it you are emphatically the teacher of 
teachers, a mission of which any one should feel proud. 


Through it 


HENRY F. HARRINGTON, New Bedford, Mass :— Every 
issue has positive vitality, and shows the guiding force of one whose 
whole soul is in the work, with ability to discern the signs of the 
times, and to set forth, with interest and power, the issues on which 
healthful progress in the cause of education depends. 


I congratu- 


GEORGE H. MARTIN, A.M., Bridgewater, Mass.: — The 
JOURNAL is improving every day. 
freshing. The last number is the best for years. 


The signs of new life are re- 


Hon. JOHN HANCOCK, Supt. of Schools, Chillicothe, O. : —] 
congratulate you on the vim and variety of matter,—and good mat- 
ter, too,—you are getting into the JOURNAL. 


SIMEON GILBERT, D.D., Chicago, Ill.: —I like the spirit, 
and tone, and motive of the JOURNAL, as you start out with it. I 
shall take great pleasure in seeing it go and hearing it talk. 


ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M.D., Providence, R. I. : — The 
JOURNAL is looking up wonderfully of late. 


Good. 


Pror. A. E. DUNNING, Boston: — It ranks No. | among 
enterprising and sensible achievements in journalism, 


Pror. OLIVER BREWER, Chicago, Ill. :— Among the hun- 
dreds of teachers I meet, the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION is known 
by all; and the best teachers of the West are its constant readers. 
No other journal receives such high, unqualified, and universal 


ZION’S HERALD, Boston: —The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
published in this city, easily takes the lead of the educational peri- 
Its discussions are fresh and practical, and 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE, Chicago. Ill.: —The JouRNAL OF 
EDUCATION, the recognized head of the educational press of the 


E. E. WHITE, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O. :—1 


It has always taken pleasure in 


saying a good word of the men and women who are working accord- 
ing to their light and ability in the schools of the country. 


Pror. A. H. MORRIS, Knightstown, Ind.:—I am highly 
pleased with your JOURNAL OF 


EpvucAatTIon, and am truly glad 


that so many Indiana teachers have the privilege of perusing its 


valuable pages. 


It is a pleasure to 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HILLS. 


COMPENSATION, 
I. 
She does not know I love her so, 
Nor ever can. 
Her heart is true, — alas! but to 
Another man. 


Il. 


Still, from afar, as at a star 
At her I gaze. 
And worshiping, in numbers sing 
My lady’s praise. 
But neither time nor toil-wrought rhyme 
Are wasted quite. 


Tis not for nought I’ve thought and thought 
So oft at night. 


IV. 
Oh, dear me, no! If that were so 
My rhymes would cease. 


Whene’er I sing, my love-songs bring 
Five dollars apiece ! 


Many a young man is foolishly led, at this season of the year, to 
hire an eight dollar livery-stable horse, when he really can’t afford 
to have the night-mare. 


The wife who borrows her husband's only pencil in the morning, 
and doesn’t return it before he goes to the office, isn’t the kind of 
wife he thought she would be when he married her. 


We should judge, from extended observation, that the milliners 
this season are trying to make bonnets high enough to match the 
price. 


‘*The more I see of men, the better I like dogs,’’ said Madame 
de Stael. With most women it is different. The less they see of 
men, the more they like—cats. 


We notice an article in an exchange headed, ‘‘ How to Trim a 
Waste-Basket.’’ We trim our waste-basket with Beautiful Snow 
poems just now, and it looks real handsome. 


Mothers with small boys who have a faculty for catching their 
trousers on every projecting nail should take a great deal of interest 
in the anti-rent movement. 


It is very entertaining to sit at your window and watch a lot of 
mischievous boys snowballing all the passers-by. But when, by- 
and-by, you go out for a little stroll yourself, and absent-mindedly 
turn down the street where the boys are, you realize that practical 
joking isn’t so very funny, after all. 


— Journal of Education, Dec. 16, 1886, 


AN EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Explaining and Illustrating the Principles and Methods 
THE NEW EDUCATION. 


LARCE QUARTO MACAZINE OF 32 PACES. 


A. E. WINSIIIP, 
Ieditors. 
Ww. E. SHELDON, 5 


Tur AMERICAN TEACHER occupies a field distinctively its own, 
having no competition as a monthly magazine, devoted exclusively 
to principles, as well as methods, of elementary instruction. It has 
an immense constituency, invariable, loyal, and the most intelligent. 
For the year 1887 the corps of writers is greatly enlarged, and its 
scope will be increased by giving much more matter, so as to intro- 
duce all the features necessary in country schools, and the grammar 
schools below the two higher classes. 

This magazine of thirty-two pages will be so classified in its work 
as to treat of 

The Principles of Discipline. 

The Principles of School Government. 

The Principles of Managing Individual Pupils. 

The Principles Involved in Securing Attention. 

The Principles Involved in Forming Intellectual Habits. 

The Principles Involved in Character-Building. 

There will, also, be an admirable presentation of all the princi- 
ples of teaching developed from a study of the child’s mind,— 

At Play, 

In Study, 

In Recitation, 

In Oral Expression, 

In Written Expression. 

It will also treat of the principles underlying high art and great 
success in teaching 

Numbers through all the Grades, 

Language through all the Grades, 

With articles upon other Subjects. 

The writers are the ablest Primary School teachers, Grammar 
School teachers, Superintendents, and many Normal School men 
and women, and educational experts. 

Tue AMERICAN TEACHER for 1887 will be worth more to any 
teacher below the two higher classes in the Grammar School than 
any book ever published. It will be the most for the money ever 
offered in the history of educational journalism ; a systematic, scien- 


tific, practical treatise on Elementary and Lower Grammar School 
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OF EDUCATION. 


Instruction. It will interest, instruct, and inspire. It has a special 
department which is universally recognized as the most reliable, 
practical, philosophical exponent of the kindergarten principles 
and methods. 


SOME OF THE WRITERS FOR THE AMERICAN 
TEACHER. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


SUPPLIES 


Hon. E. E. Wuire, Supt. of Schools, Cincinnati, O. 

Miss MARGARET M. SUTHERLAND, Mansfield, O. 

LARKIN DuNTON, Prin. Normal School, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. Eva D. KELLOGG, Normal School, California, Pa. 
Prof. B. F. TWEED, late Supervisor, Boston, Mass. 

Miss ELLEN G. REVELEY, Cleveland, O. 

CHARLES F. KING, Pres. School of Methods, Boston, Mass. 
Lucy WHEELOCK, Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, Mass. 

L. R. Kiem, Pu.D., Supt. Schools, Hamilton, O. 

Geo. H. MARTIN, Agent Board of Education, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. KrAvus-Bor te, Prin. Kinder. Train. School, N. Y. City. 
Gro. A. WALTON, Agent Board of Education, Massachusetts. 
Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, Training School, Saratoga, N. Y. 
A. C. BoypEN, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Miss META WELLER, Chicago, III. 

Wa. N. HAILMANN, Supt. Schools, La Porte, Ind. 

Mrs. SARAH M. WYMAN, author, Groton, Mass. 

W. M. Girrtin, Newark, N. J. 

Myron T. PrircHarp, Master Comins School, Boston, Mass. 
WALTER S. Perry, Supt. of Drawing, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. L. P. Horxins, New Bedford, Mass. 

Wo. M. THAYER, author, Franklin, Mass. 

LuLu M. BAGLEY, Newton, Mass. 

H. E. Hour, Supervisor of Music, Boston, Mass. 

Auicr M. GUERNSEY, Wareham, Mass. 

Miss FRANCES C. SPARHAWK, Newton Centre, Mass, 

Miss M. E. Corrina, Waltham, Mass. 

JENNIE M. Arms, Natural History Society, Boston, Mass. 
Aanes I. Rounpbs, Plymouth, N. H. 

SaRA S. SWAIN, Flushing, N. Y. 

J. M. GREENWOOD, Supt. Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 

S. T. Durron, Supt. Schools, New Haven, Ct. 

R. C. METCALF, Supr. Schools, Boston, Mass. 

Kate L. Brown, Hyde Park, Mass. 

JosEPHINE C. LOCKE, Supt. Drawing, St. Louis. 

Ipa M. GARDNER, Providence, R. I 

EmMA JONES, Greencastle, Ind. 

Lizzie E. Morse, North Easton, Mass. 

MARGARET K, Smirn, Germany. 


A Few from Many Thousands. 
JOHN SWETT, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal. : — An admirable 


journal, Shall use it in our normal school. 

E. E. WHITE, LL.D., Cincinnati, O.: —It covers the whole 
field of elementary education in an admirable manner. 

PERCIVAL H. WHALEY, Prin. N. G. School, Hartford, Ct.: 
** While I have the opportunity, let me say that I consider the 
AMERICAN TEACHER the best educational paper published in this 
country. It always contains abundant matter which can be used 
practically in the classroom. My teachers agree with me in this 
opinion. Please continue the paper.”’ 

Pror. J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. Normal School, Westfield, 
Mass. : — Admirable in plan, and must receive a wide and most 
hearty approval. 

Pror. G. S. ALBEE, Prin. Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. : 
— The AMERICAN TEACHER is so thoroughly adapted to the 
clearest needs of American teachers that it will be a shame to our 
profession if 50,000 copies are not taken. 

Gen. THOMAS J. MORGAN, Prin. Normal School, Prov- 
idence, R. I, : —I like its foree, and make up, and spirit. 

Miss M. EMMA JONES, Greeneastle, Ind. : —The JoURNAL 
is an excellent paper. I take several, but none suits me so well as 
your JOURNAL and the AMERICAN TEACHER. 

Pror. J. M. DEMOSSE, Corydon, Ind.:—It is a welcome 
visitor, as I find it full of practical work and suggestions for the 
live teacher. 


FACTS. 


WORDS.— DEFINITIONS, 


Varicose, dilated, swollen. 

Cuneiform, wedge-shaped. 

Incandescent, luminous from heat. 

Vellum, fine parchment made from calfskin. 

Vermicelli, thread-like, baked, wheaten paste for cooking. 

Cyme, a cluster of flowers springing from different points of the 
flower-stalk. 

Velvet, a silk fabric, having a soft surface formed of a numk er of 
loose threads. 

Incineration, to drive off by heat all volatile and combustible con- 
stituents of a substance. 

Igneous rocks, granite, syenite, trap, basalt, trachyte, lava, and 
voleanic rocks, fused through fire action. 

Cryptogamia, Greek, kryptos, hidden, gamos, union; fungi, 
lichens, ferns, mosses, etc., plants in which there are no stamens or 
pistils. 

What with, in such sentences as, ‘‘ What with the cold weather 
and feeble health, I have been confined to the house,,’ is an idiom, 
not to be analyzed, but used as an equivalent of the adverb partly. 

Bain says, ‘‘ ‘The rule (that the comparative must be used when 
two things are compared) is not strictly adhered to. Writers and 

ers continually use the superlative in comparing two things ; 
as, the least of the two; the best of thetwo. Like other dual forms, 
the comparative degree is superfluous, and perspicuity would be 
equally well served by using the same form of comparison for two, 
or for more than two.’’ One having but two children speaks of his 
oldest and youngest child. 

There is sometimes a question whether to use an adjective or an 
adverb after certain verbs. ‘The principle seems to be, that when 
the limiting word expresses a quality or state of the subject or the 
object, rather than the manner of the action, an adjective is proper. 
This construction takes place with the verbs be, ey * , taste, 
smell, seem, appear, etc.; as, The berry tastes sour. The flower 
smells sweet. elvet feels smooth. The sentence sounds awkward 
and harsh. The man felt bad about it. The boy felt mean. The 
letter came safe. These persons ranked high among the nobility. 
He went to his work as gay as a lark. 

** The blow fell heavy on the family."’—Macaulay. 

‘** The stream ran deep and strong.’ - 

** The lads came back safe.’’ nie 


1. Teachers with Desirable Positions. 

2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors,and Tutors. 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public and Private 
Schools of every Grade, with competent Principals, 
Teachers, and Superintendents. 

4. Boarding and Family Schools, with Matrons and 


Housekeepers. 
5. Gives Parents Information of the Best Schools. 
6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well-qualified teachers,—we desire no others,—to reg- 
ister with us. There is constant demand for a new supply for 
every.gradeo* school from the kindergarten to the college. Teach- 
ers who desire positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. E. Bureau 
of Education. 

This Bareau is under the management of a professional educator 
who has spent forty years in the schoolroom, and has devoted much 
time to the school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges teachers less than any other reliable agency. 

No charges to School Officers for services rendered. 


Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 


Address, or call upon, 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS. 


The teachers’ bureaus, agencies, and codperative associations of 
various names and grades are highly important factors in the pro- 
fessional life of teachers. They have had the most exasperating 
prejudices to overcome, and have done it entirely, — except in the 
case of a few ‘‘ old-school men,’’ who accept no ‘* new departure.”’ 
Philosophically, this is the best of all means of adjusting candi- 
dates to their work; commercially, it is the only honorable way ; 
practically, it is the only sensible way. ‘The old-time ‘* examina- 
tion of candidates *’ was a subject for caricature ; the subsequent ad- 
vertising method was a bid for men and women with “ outs.’’ The 
‘* bureau’’ enterprise has many philosophical advantages. A teacher 
ean record his application without the slightest humiliation, such as 
he feels when he asks his friends to push him; for he now pays his 

2.00 or $3.00, as the case may be, thereby paying for all the trouble 
and annoyance attendant upon it. A teacher in sehool, who needs 
all his time and strength for daily work, can well pay so paltry a sum 
for the sake of knowing that some one has his interest at heart. 
School Committees and Superintendents are learning that they can 
get track of a score of first-class teachers, with every desirable fact 
connected therewith, in less time than they could learn of two 
teachers otherwise. The manager of a bureau, agency, or associa- 
tion is also unprejudiced. His only aim is to please the commit- 
tee, that they may come again. He has every conceivable grade of 
teacher, and when he is told just what is wanted he can, with ease, 
select a series of candidates who meet precisely those conditions, 
leaving abundant play for the taste in making selections by the 
committee. 

We have had as wide a range of acquaintance as most people ; and 
from a four years’ experience in one of the best Normal schools, we 
have had a reasonably large list of teachers with whom we were per- 
sonally acquainted ; and yet, as a member of three different school- 
boards, and as secretary of the New West Education Commission, 
employing many teachers, we learned, long ago, that the only eco- 
nomical use of time, strength, and traveling expenses was to utilize 
the teachers’ bureaus, until we have viewed them as our best friends 
in the securing of teachers, Out of all the teachers ever chosen in 
that way we never made a mistake, while we have made mistakes 
when we relied upon the enthusiastic recommendations of friends, 
or even upon our own favorable prejudices. We have often em- 
ployed our best friends of former years through a bureau, of 
whose availability we should not else have known. ‘Teachers are 
sometimes impatient because, having paid a registration fee, they do 
not receive a position. It is impossible for every one to be placed, 
or for every good teacher to be placed promptly ; and the registra- 
tion fee is not pay for securing the position,—there is a commission 
for that,—it is merely pay for an attempt; and any teacher would 
pay out $2.00 or $3.00 in fare to go to a city or town to look up a 
place, and never think of holding the railroad responsible. We are 
no more earnest in our faith in the bureau plan than we have been 
for six years, and we base our faith on what it has personally done 
for us in securing teachers. We believe it will do as much as any 
one instrumentality in making teaching as secure a profession as any. 

A. E. WINsHIP, 
Editorial in Journal of Education, July 1, 1886. 


From Patrons and Others. 


H. L. Moorr, A.M., Ex-Assistant Supt. of Schools, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. : — I have had considerable knowledge of your Bureau, 
though, except in one instance, have had little opportunity to avail 
myself of its advantages. However, in the case noted, the man 
whom you recommended to me so thoroughly filled out the measure 
of your recommendation that I was ready to engage him at sight. 
It gives me pleasure to speak in commendation of your Bureau, and, 
were I to continue in the profession, I should be very glad to profit 
by the advantages you offer. Your work is important and difficult, 
and is of great advantage to teachers seeking good positions, and of 
special benefit to school officers in the West, where teachers from 
eastern schools and colleges are needed. 


Hon. Joun EATON, Pres. Marietta College, and for 16 years U. 8S. 
Comr. of Education : — From my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Orcutt, 
I should not expect any man in the country to excel him in select- 


8 the right teacher for the right place.—[Oct. 22, 1886. 


A. W. Epson, Supt. of Schools, Jersey City, N. J.: — From a 


personal acquaintance with you, and your methods of doing busi- 


** While he lived, his power stood firm.” ‘“ 
— Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. | 


ness, I cheerfully bear witness to the efficiency of your Teachers’ 


| 
Bureau. I have secured several excellent teachers through your 
agency, and have advised many to apply to you for positions. 


B. P. SNow, Supt. of Schools, Biddeford, Me.:—1 thank you 
for all your care and attention, and I wish to say that I feel more 
than satisfied ; indeed, I feel under special obligations of gratitude 
for the way in which you have treated me in the matter of your 
agency. I shall recommend your Bureau with the greatest cordial- 
ity and thorough confidence. 


R. M. Jones, Head Master of William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia, Penn.: — There has always been one field of 
usefulness unoccupied, so far as my knowledge extends, by any 
educational bureau in this country; namely, that of assisting capa- 
ble and ambitious teachers already at work, to better their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers ready to offer 
them better work and better wages. I have reason to know that 
you have successfully occupied this field, and I congratulate you 
and the better class of American teachers upon the fact. 

Supt. C. B. Metca.r, Highland Military Academy, Worcester, 
Mass. : —During the two years | have patronized your Bureau of 
Education I have been well satisfied with your judgment in selecting 
teachers for my academy. . 

ALEXANDER KERR, Sec. School Board, Madison, Wis. : — 
Your note introducing C. J. T. is just received. Your word would 
carry great weight with our Board of Education, but we have just 
filled the position of vice-principal by re-engaging W. M. Pond, 
who has taught successfully for several years. 

A. J. SNoOKE, Supt. of Schools, Princeton, Ind.: —We have 
been pleased with the applications prompted by your agency, and 
have offered positions to several. ‘This favorable regard prompts 
me to give you the exclusive preference in reporting favorable vacan- 
cies. I now want five teachers, as indicated above. 


School Keeping: How to Do It. 


SEVEN CHAPTERS: 
I. Theory and Practice.  YV. Physical Culture. 
Il. How to Begin. VI. Morals and Manners. 
Ill. How to Govern. VIL. Temperance in Schools, 
IV. How to Teach. 


By Hiram Orcutt, LL. D. 


What Educators Say of It. 


JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL.D., Boston : — It will no doubt 
be a boon to the class of teachers for whom it was designed, being 
well filled with practical suggestions on teaching, management, 
and discipline, drawn from your long, varied, and successful expe- 
rience as a teacher. 


Pror. EDWARD CONANT, Prin. Normal School, Randolph, 
Vt.: —Itis just what I expected,—plain, practical, valuable. I 
here order twenty copies for the use of my normal class. 


Dr. E. E. WHITE, President of Council of Edueation: — 
Iam much pleased to see SCHOOL KEEPING: How To Do It, by 
the same wise and safe guide in schoolroom duties as your ‘‘ G/eaner ’’ 
of former days. If the genial author hasgrown gray since he acted 
the part of the gleaner, he has not been plodding in the rear of the 
army of school-keepers. His little book is fresh, bracing, wise, 
and progressive. It is full of good things for those who realize that 
school-keeping is a great art, and would like to know better “‘ how 
to do it.’’ 


Pror. W. L. TYLER, LL.D., Amherst College: —I have read 
ScuooL KkrEPINnG: How To Do It, with much satisfaction. It 
has left very distinctly on my mind two or three impressions: (1) 
How indispensable good common sense and right and kind feeling 
are ina teacher. (2) How much wisdom and experience can add 
to the best talents and the highest scholarship. (3) How much 
trouble and waste of power young teachers might save themselves 
if they would learn from the experience of others. 


Price List of some of our Publications. 


The Journal of Education. 
(13th Year.) 
WEEKLY ; 16 pages, 


The American Teacher. 
(1ith Wear.) 
MONTHLY (ten Numbers a year); 32 pages; $1.00 a year. 


Essentials of Geography. 
By Supt. G. C. FisuHEer. 
For School Year 1886-7. . ‘ ‘ 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies. 
By S. GRANT OLIPHANT, 

History, Geography, Biography, Philosophy, Science, 

Philology, &c. 177 pages. . ‘ . 75 ete. 
Teachers’ Manual in Arithmetic. 


By Supt. G. C. Fisner, 
Sixth Edition. 12mo, 200 pages. . 


School-keeping : How to Do It. 
By HrrRam LL. D. 


Talks with Teachers. 
By Rev. A. D. Mayo. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pages. . 


Lectures on Science of Education. 


» $2.50 a year. 


60 ets. 


40 ets. 


By PAyNr. 
Standard Edition. 426 pages. . 


A Brief Manual of Gymnastics. 
12mo, 36 pages, paper cover. ‘ ‘ 


Comenius: His Life and Works. 


25 cts. 


By S. 8S. Laurig, A. M., F.R.S.E. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For OnE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOCHER.......sceceee005 83.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUCATION.......cccccecccecceesceecess 4.75 
AMERIOAN TEACHER Gnd EDUOATION... 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


Written for the JOURNAL. ] 
THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 


BY CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON, 


I 


The yellow leaves lie scattered 
In the rock-bound grasses ; 
Growing sere, 
Where the pilgrim year 
Drops loving kisses as he passes. 


II. 


The elms and birches tattered, 
Throw their sun-rent tracing 
On the hills; 
Over blue faced rills, 
White-winged through rocky cafions racing. 


Ill, 


The goldenrod and sumach 

Glow with splendor, shading 
Grass-knit pools, 
Where the herdsman cools 

His weary kine as day is fading. 

IV. 

The happy bird-note echoes 

Fill the woods with mellow sallies, 
Where the calm, 
Winding Agawam 

Makes cheerful Berkshire slopes and valleys. 

Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


AMBITION is the spur that makes man struggle with 
Destiny ; it is Heaven’s own incentive to make purpose 
great, and achievement greater.—Donald G. Mitchell. 


In order to conserve the time and energy of our youth 
it becomes necessary that systematic habits should be 
carefully and methodically formed.—H. H. Cook, Pots- 
dam, N. Y. 


WE may reasonably hope that the literature of patriot- 
ism in the schools will prove a sure defence against the 
wiles of the commune and the doctrines taught in the 
“groups ”’ of the anarchist.—Supt. Henry Sabin, Clin- 
ton, Ia. 


Tue importance of reading is still underestimated. To 
be able to interpret and appreciate an author, to be im- 
pressed, influenced, directed by his thought, or to become 
indignant, disgusted, and refuse any further perusal of 
his works, signifies reading of the highest order.— Prof. 
L. L. Austin, Zanesville, O. 


THERE is a connecting link between the industrial arts 
and the common school, which ought to be strengthened 
and promoted.—/James R. Doolittle, president Chicago 
Board of Education. 


A HALF a century has almost completely transformed 
our industrial world, upon which human life to a large 
degree depends, and to which it must in certain impor- 
tant ways conform. Look over the list of inventions and 
discoveries that have been made, and trace out their ef- 
fect and influence upon civilization, and see how almost 
completely they have transformed it. — Lowell School 
Committee. 


To learn the art of concentration one must concentrate 
his mind again and again, patiently and resolutely, until, 
little by little, his effort becomes habit. When the habit 


is formed the mind has received its impulse, and will do 
its work with increasing ease and efficiency, until one is 
no longer conscious of effort or resolution or labor.— 
Christian Union. 


Wuart is sometimes called professional reading is, I 
think, of little or no worth to the pupil, and does not be- 
long to the work of the public school. We want of our 
pupils a grasp of the leading thought, and its clear and 
intelligent expression ; and the same care should be taken 
in reading a problem in arithmetic, a statement in history, 
or an explanation in geography, as in reading a selection 
from the reader.—Geo. Howland, Supt. Chicago Schools. 


A TALK ON FLORENCE. 


BY MARY HARRIOTT NORRIS. 


Florence is the chief conservator of Italian art. The 
Vatican is the world’s storehouse of treasures, but the 
Uffizi and the Pitti galleries of Florence contain an un- 
rivaled pictorial representation of the classical revival, 
the great renaissance of art in Italy. Florence suggests 
at once a glorious trinity of names,—Giotto, Dante, Sa- 
vonarola,—names typical of art, poetry, and religion. 
One cannot tread the numerous galleries of the old Flor- 
entine palaces without breathing in at once an influence 
from the cloistered, systematic life of Fra Angelico and 
Savonarola and the sumptuous ambitions of the Medici 
and Pitti families. 

The narrow streets of this suggestive city, so narrow 
that a sunbeam with difficulty falls athwart the dingy 


.|face of some medizval pile, have echoed day after day 


the footsteps of Michel Angelo, Pico Mirandola, Machia- 
velli, and Goldoni. Raphael must have lingered on the 
venerable bridges crossing the Arno while looking at the 
rich sunsets crimsoning the skies over the foot-hills of the 
Apennines. Giotto must have paused many a time on the 
heights of San Miniato, that peaceful cloister of the dead, 
before pursuing his way back to the city by the road now 
known as the Via Garibaldi, which sweeps in broad curves 
shaded by ilex and cypress trees down to the banks of 
the yellow river. There is a crooked, shady street where 
Michel Angelo’s house stands revealed by the tablet on 
its side. 

In the piazza of Santa Croce Dante’s monument tow- 
ers, his square shoulders and stern face seeming to dom- 
inate Florence as if he were still a prior of the city. 
The statues of Dante, wherever you see them, are like an 
illustration of his terrible warnings in the Divine Com- 
edy. I can never forget my first view of the tall, white- 
robed statue of the poet in the piazza della Scala in Ve- 
rona, the rain beating down through the sultry, windless 
air, upon the proud figure, looming up defiantly in the 
waning afternoon light. Near by are the celebrated 
Gothic monuments of the Scala family. <A deserted 
look about the silent square, where these mute memorials 
of past glory stand, harmonized well with the stern, sad, 
foreboding features of perhaps the greatest poetical, spir- 
itual genius that ever lived. 

But, though the two statues that I have mentioned are 
most characteristic, they are surpassed in tragic pathos 
by his tomb in the church of Santa Croce, the Westmin- 
ster Abbey of Florence, as the church of the Frari in 
Venice is the mausoleum of some of the most illustrious 
Venetians. 

Dante’s tomb stands between those of Michel Angelo 
and Alfieri, and is a neighbor to Machiavelli’s. It is a 
wonderful piece of grand carving in marble, the group- 
ing pyramidal, harmonious, and grapbic. The central 
figure is Dante. He is seated high above two other per- 
sonalities, one of whom,—lItaly, acolossal woman,—points 
upward proudly and regally to her poet of all poets. Be- 
side Dante lie his trumpet and lyre. Opposite Italy, re- 
cumbent, grief stricken, an equally colossal statue of Flor- 
ence bends over an open volume of the Divine Comedy. 


Dante sits above and slightly behind Florence, bending 


over, his grim, sarcastic, hopeless face, attenuated by suf- 
fering, regarding wonderingly and incredulously that fair 
Florence who drove her greatest son into perpetual exile. 
The tomb is unrivaled in its pathos and sculpture, and I 
know of none equally beautiful, unless perhaps that of 
Titian in Venice. But galleries are wearisome and dim 
churches with their close, incense-laden atmosphere de- 
pressing. 

In Florence nothing can be pleasanter, after a day 
spent in sight-seeing, than to take one of the small, open 
carriages at hand in every square and drive for an hour or 
two in the Casine, or, better still, take a turn in the quaint 
Boboli Gardens. 

The Casine, the Central Park of Florence, is a minia- 
ture Bois de Boulogne. The similarity between French 
and Italian landscape gardening often becomes monot- 
onous, but while little variety is attempted, much is ac- 
complished by long, straight avenues and thickly planted 
stretches of wood. 

One misses everywhere in Europe the dense and lux- 
uriant foliage so universal in America, but by means of 
these long avenues of trees set close together, the under 
branches trimmed away and the higher ones trained into 
a network of interlacing twigs and leaves, cool, dark, 
and apparently endless vistas are produced which make 
a favorite theme for modern artists. Such vistas are seen 
to perfection in both the Casine and the Boboli Gardens, 
the latter the private grounds connected with the Pitti 
palace, and open to the public when the king and queen 
are not in residence. 

I have purposely omitted the paintings for which Flor- 
ence is so famous, knowing that they tempt the pen of 
many visitors ; but before closing, I must merely mention 
the cloisters of San Marco, elegantly decorated with the 
frescoes of Fra Angelico, and now converted into a kind 
of museum. These cloisters surround a sunny, quiet court, 
where it is pleasant to wander, picking out here and there 
some more than usually realistic fresco. After a while one 
is glad to ascend the worn and hollow steps that lead to the 
cells occupied by the monks when Florence was at the ze- 
nith of her glory. The wide, airy halls off which they open, 
and the fair dimensions of each cell, every one with its 
own window and scriptural fresco, made a comfortable 
abode that many a modern schoolboy might envy. 

Savonarola’s two cells still contain some relics of the 
great autocrat, among them a small oil painting by Fra 
Angelico of the famous preacher. The whole face is 
alive with energy, astuteness, and subtlety. One may 
see his rosary, some of his books with his neat marginal 
notes, and a few other souvenirs of lesser interest. 

For fear of wearying you, I will not speak of the res- 
torations of the Duomo or the severity of its interior in 
comparison with those of other Roman Catholic cathe- 
drals. I shall have to pass by the quaint Ponte Vecchio, 
that old, old bridge, not unlike the Rialto, and omit re- 
gretfully a description of Michel Angelo’s beautiful statue 
of David in the Academy of Fine Arts. 

I can only urge those who have not seen Florence vet 
in its wide valley, among sheltering hills and beneath a 
gentle, smiling sky, to come and view for themselves how 
really lovely is this fair city, still eloquent with the treas- 
ures and memories of the Renaissance. 


THOUGHTS ABOUT MUSIC. 


BY J. M. DILL, 
Master of Andrew School, Boston. 


Nothing is more universal than the love of music. No 
race is insensible to its charms, and even the lower animals 
are stirred by musical cadence and rhythm. © 

Darwin says, “The perception if not the enjoyment of 
music is probably common to all animals. It is thought 
the half-human progenitors of man, before they learned 
to express their love by articulate language, endeavored 
to charm each other by their rude melodies. Thus, be- 


fore we reach mankind we find the power to express emo- 
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From this we see that music is not the birthright of a 
select few, but the common heritage of all mankind. 

While in every age music has been the means by which 
emotion has sought expression, and in turn has been the 
means of making emotion in others, no one of the arts 
seems so little understood. A close observer says: “As 
neither the enjoyment nor the capacity of producing 
musical notes is a faculty of the least direct use to man in 
reference to his ordinary habits of life, they must be 
ranked among the most mysterious with which he is en- 
dowed.”” While present in very rude, and as it appears, 
latent conditions in men of all races, even the most savage, 
such is the taste of different races that our music gives not 
the least pleasure to them, and theirs is hideous and un- 
meaning to us. This is nodoubt owing to difference in 
mental development. The higher races having feelings 
more cultivated, the chords of sensibility vibrate to gen- 
tler strains, while with the untutored savage only harsher 
notes awaken a responsive chord. In regard to this effect 
of music alate writer says: ‘‘ There are different planes 
of emotion. If your character is base, the plane of your 
emotion will be low. Every emotion is capable of be- 
ing expressed in both planes. Music gives to each what 
he is capable of receiving.” 

While the whole emotional nature yields to the influ- 
ence of music, only the more gentle chords respond. 
Love and the tenderer feelings are easily affected, while 
the harsher emotions are but slightly stirred. 

Music is unlike any other of the arts. While any at- 
tempt to express feeling by sounds of definite pitch and 
rhythm is called music,yet in a stricter sense what is now 
called music is of comparatively recent origin. Music 
does not exist in nature as such. Neither the bird song, 
which comes with the spring-time, quickening the heart 
until it swells with the incoming tides of spring, nor the 
roar of waves upon the ocean shore, can properly 
be called music, though both move to deep feeling. 

Music is the expression by man of deep feeling which 
can be expressed in no other way; hence it must be cre- 
ated by him before it can be. 

It is not so with the other arts. The setting sun gilds 
the distant mountain and covers with purple haze its dark 
green slopes. Deep down in valleys darkness gathers in 
lengthening shadows. Later the rising moon silvers the 
rippling waters, and fleecy clouds sail slowly under the 
glittering vault of night. Autumn touches the forest, and 
maple and oak are illumined, and in a quiet pool where the 
rushing river pauses all these varying tints are reflected. 
Thus each season unfolds before our eyes its ever varying 
panorama of beauty. The feelings are deeply stirred ; the 
desire comes to preserve in some way the ever-shifting 
scene, and thus the art of painting is born and the paint- 
er appears. 

Not ovly does painting differ from music in that the 
painter represents what is seen to be true by the eye, but 
he represents it in form and color,—two elements of expres- 
sion which remain to be examined in all our moods. Music 
deals only with one element, and its representations must 
be instantly interpreted in the mood in which it finds us. 

The desire to perpetuate what is beautiful or unique in 
form first led to sculpture, but in both painting and 
sculpture there existed in nature the model,— the artist 
imitated. In sculpture as in painting we find form and 
expression the two elements with which the artist has to 
deal. The musician deals only with the element of sound. 
A writer says: ‘“ Tones are not like colors, phenomena 
attached to bodies, but they are immediately experienced 
as events which proceed from resounding bodies and be- 
tray to us the motion of their interior parts.” They are 
subject to innumerable gradations of intensity, and in this 
way are specially adapted to the expression of the in- 
terior life of the spirit. The painter is impressed ob- 
jectively, so the sculptor ; but the musician out of his own 
deep feeling produces that which, wrought out in harmo- 
nious sounds, produces in us the same emotions, but of a 
higher or lower plane, according as our life may be. 
Each, then, is the manifestation of an instinct within, 
which reaches and strives until it seeks a life in its ap- 
propriate expression. So while music is different from 
the other arts, it is one with them, but broader than they, 
and appeals to every child of man. 

If all are not musical it is due not so much to their 
stars as to their teachers. All men have not minds of 


caused by training are more frequent and striking than 
those of endowment. Children of the same parents de- 
velop differences in perception in the line of their daily 
work. The worker in steel observes tints that his brother, 
who tunes instruments, cannot see ; likewise the brother 
detects sounds discordant and various which his ear fails 
to note. The sailor sees land and the landsman only a 
cloud; the hunter hears the game, while to us the still- 
ness of the forest is unbroken. May it not be true that 
the differences between the musical and non-musical are 
in most cases a difference of culture rather than inherit- 
ance? If not, why is it that those who have been care- 
fully instructed, who can define musical terms ac- 
curately, still cannot read their parts? What pieces they 
sing they execute well, but they are the old songs. 
New songs have to be translated, as it were, by means of 
some other voice or instrument before they become in- 
telligible tothem. More than half the singers before the 
public today cannot read their music. 
WHAT IS THE REMEDY ? 

“ We cannot enjoy strength of mind, vigor of mind, in- 
tellectual power, unless we furnish it with such food as it 
can turn into swift, red blood.”” The mind must be 
made hungry, its curiosity stimulated, and this is best ac- 
complished by work or judicious exercise. 

It is out of this curiosity of the mind that true educa- 

tion comes. The notion that we must be taught every- 
thing is false and pernicious. Better do little and stim- 
ulate the desire for more. Some claim that inspiration is 
a better term than education; he being the best teacher 
who inspires the pupil to effort, not necessarily he who 
gives the most facts. It is this power to inspire that 
made Mark Hopkins on a bench a better teacher than 
many another surrounded by all that thought has sug- 
gested or skill contrived. 
In teaching music the time is often taken in learning 
definitions and technicalities rather than music itself. 
What is the object in teaching music? Is it that the 
pupil shall be able to sing a few songs in correct tune and 
time, and with good expression, or is it rather that he 
shall have the power to read music? Pupils can sing by 
rote compositions far beyond them. The aim, then, is 
not to make beautiful singers, but intelligent readers of 
music. In reading we must look through the sign to the 
idea. The reading is intelligible to us in proportion as 
the ideas rise before the mind as we call the words. 

Some one says, in yawning we are deaf, and reading 
with the mind inattentive is a sort of mental yawn. Such 
in effect is all reading when the signs are called and no 
thinking done. The pupil must reach through the form 
and apprehend that for which it stands. 

Teach the scale, then the easier intervals; and when 
learned, write the signs and sing from them, advancing 
slowly from the known to the unknown. Continue this 
until the pupils see mentally how the signs of the sounds 
look ; then, when the sign is written, they can think the 
sound. 

Following this, time should be taught. This, again, is 
but the outward expression of an inward feeling. If there 
is no feeling of accent, beating time is of no avail. Sim- 
ple measures should be sung and expressed. From these 
we should advance to the more complex, until the various 
figures have been learned in such a manner that the pupil 
can i: terpret them instantly in correct time and tune. 
Time, like pitch, must be learned by reading much not by 
doing little many times. 

The pupil will gain in power in proportion as his mind 
is exercised in doing. The doing should be the reading 
of graded exercises without accompaniment. There should 
be charts and music readers, so graded that exercises 
could be taken up with no more difficulties than in lessons 
which follow each other in the reading-book. 

I am aware that difficulties exist in teaching music 


which do not occur in other studies. It must be largely 
a concert exercise. In other subjects the teacher works 
for the idea and cares less for its expression. In music, 
not only must the pupil have the idea but each must have 
the same idea and express it in the same way at the same 
time. Hence it is more complex and needs perhaps more 
time to secure equally good results. 


— He learned that he could keep no simplest law in its 
loveliness until he was possessed of the same spirit whence 


that law sprung.—George MacDonald. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


TITLES OF GOD. 


The various titles of Satan formed the basis of a pre- 
ceding study, but the request to “do so some more” leads 
me to give the prominent titles of Gop in the first six 
books of the Paradise Lost. Here, as in the first study, 
it would be interesting to notice the aptness of the several 
titles in connection with the context. Milton’s wealth of 
language is here, too, strikingly revealed. The gold 
stands out as “nuggets,” not as sparkling dust ; and the 
influence of a rigid study of his multiform expressions, in 
their various connections, must be beneficial to him who 
would be a forceful user of language. Some of the titles, 
it will be seen, are represented as given by Satan, the 
* Arch Enemy.” 

Book I.: Verse 31, *‘ Creator’’; 40, ‘‘ Most High’’; 44, ‘* Al- 
mighty Power”; 48, ‘‘ Omnipotent ’’; 95, ‘* Potent Victor”’; 0%, 
The Mightiest’; 131, ‘‘ Heaven’s Perpetual King”; 145, ‘* Our 
Conqueror’; 169, Angry Vietor’’; 188, ‘‘ Our Enemy” ; 386, 
** Jehovah.”’ 

Book IT. : Verse 28, *‘ The Thunderer’’; 46, ‘‘ The Eternal”? ; 
64, The Torturer’’; 144, ‘‘ The Almighty Victor ; 229, The 
King of Heaven”’ ; 236, ‘‘ Heaven’s Lord Supreme’’; 240, *‘ En- 
vied Sovereign’ ; 264, ‘‘ Heaven’s All-raling Sire’ ; 359, 
Heaven's High Arbitrator’’; 769, ‘‘ Our Almighty Foe’’ ; 851, 
** Heayen’s All-powerful King’’; 915, ‘‘ Almighty Maker.’ 


Book III.: Verse 56, ‘‘ Almighty Father” ; 161, ‘‘ Great 
Creator’? ; 374, ‘‘ Author of All Being” ; 375, ‘‘ Fountain of 
Light’; 401, ‘‘ Father of Merey’’; 676, ‘‘ Universal Maker”? ; 


696, ‘* The Great Work-master.”’ 
Book 1V.: Verse 41, ‘* Heaven’s Matchless King 292, ‘‘ Glo- 
rious Maker’’ ; 691, ‘‘Sovereign Planter’? ; 725, Maker Om- 


nipotent.”’ 


Book V.: Verse 153, Parent of Good’’ ; 188, ‘‘ Great Au- 
thor’’; 205, Universal Lord’’; 219, Heaven’s High King”’ ; 
246, ‘* Eternal Father’? ; 256, ‘‘Sovereign Architect’? ; 596, 


‘“*The Father Infinite’? ; 640, All-bounteous King’’ ; 676, 
‘* Heaven’s Almighty.”’ 

Book VI.: Verse 227, *‘ The Eternal King Omnipotent”; 359), 
‘*The Holy One of Heaven”’ ; 723, ‘‘Supreme of Heavenly 
Thrones*’; 750, ‘* Paternal Deity.’ 

How ideas of the Supreme must have filled his soul, 
and taken possession thereof, when such expressions as 
the above come unforced, and with all naturalness, and 


take their stately place in this grand poem! 


THE ART OF CONVERSING.—(V.) 


BY L. T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Professor in Boston University. 


If, as is often the case, one is in position to elevate or 
control the drift of bad conversation, then let him not hes- 
itate to use to that end his influence wisely but positively. 
At times even extreme measures and heroic treatment, 
that the drift of unprofitable conversation may be 
changed, is needful. The laudable end in view will in 
such cases justify the means. 

In carrying out such a purpose this hint may be of ser- 
vice : if one seeks, for unselfish and wise reasons, to control 
or for a time monopolize the conversation, he will best do 
so by drawing the company into a talk upon some subject 
with which he is familiar. If possible the subject would 
better not be what is termed “ exclusively professional.” 

Talleyrand surprised everybody by his wonderful con- 
versational powers. He is kind enough to tell us that he 
did this by being like a good general, who draws upon 
his own ground the enemy fighting him, where he can 
concentrate and use his strength. It is well to bear in 
mind, too, that all present will allow and help one to say 
what he knows, but will conspire to embarrass his speech 
in trying to say what he does not know. 

The second of these ethical rules is, that in conversation 
one should speak no evil of others. Scandal, that cruel 
thing which springs from both the depravity of the race 
and what is termed the biographic propensity, is the 
bane, in no small measure, of modern conversation. In 
view of the mischief it has wrought, one would better a 
thousand times stand or sit dumb by the hour than to 
open his lips ever so eloquently in the disparagement of 
others. Even more than this, since closed lips might be 
misinterpreted, one in the absence of a person spoken of, 
whether that person be a friend, neighbor, or comparative 
stranger, should not only have the charity of silence, but 


should frankly name whatever excellences belong to that 
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absent person. This charitable defence will both make 
the one who speaks it feel much better, and will secure 
the esteem of those who listen. There is no higher social 
compliment that can be paid one than this,—he always has 
a kind word for the absent; and no meaner social reputa- 
tion can cling to a man than this,—he never has a good 
word for the absent. 

The golden rule as to mastering the art of conversation 
is for one to keep conversing. This rule is based upon 
the law that one can do well that only which he is in the 
habit of doing. “You are surprised,” writes Margaret 
Fuller, “that I write no better, because I talk so well. 
Bat I have served a long apprenticeship to the one, none 
to the other.” 

Hence, if one is not a ready converser, or if occasion- 
ally mortified that those who know far less can easily out- 
talk him, let him not despair. Keep on, is the advice to 
follow. The conversational power is with some natural, 
but with most acquired ; and all acquisitions cost labor 
and take time. As a matter of fact, the highest conver- 
sational powers come in one’s later years. “At thirty 
the conversation of superior men is endurable, at forty it 
becomes attractive, and at fifty it is irresistible.” Not 
until the great conversers had talked much, having prob- 
ably wearied many patient ears, could they command ad- 
miration. 

He who masters the art of conversation must, therefore, 
have courage. He must often out with the thought he 
has, though it is somewhat commonplace, and though its 
grammar is mangled and its rhetoric tangled. Perhaps 
one ought to be willing, in order to perfect his skill in 
conversation, to be a bore for a time. All attainment 
means a sacrifice of one’s self or others. But they who 
now sneer and vote the learner of this art a plague may 
some day have their unwilling ears filled with applause 
for the one who of late was the bore. 


THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER XIV.— THE NEW MASTER. 
**Men must be taught as if you taught them not.”’— Pope. 


Corner Rock expected a second edition of Winthrop in the new 
schoolmaster, and the imagination so colored observation that it was 
some time before the contrasts were appreciated. 

Zealand arrived Thursday evening before the school opened on 
Monday, and spent Friday and Saturday in having a bookcase and 
a stand-up writing-desk made for him at the schoolhouse. There 
was but one man in the settlement who could do such a job, and he 
was the universal busybody. He had never thoroughly liked Win- 
throp, became but immediately enthusiastic over Zealand, who asked 
him a hundred questions about his work, the neighboring towns, 
the crops, the history of the settlement, etc. Curiosity led every 
small boy in the community to hang around the schoolhouse those 
two days, and when, at length, the box of books was opened, and 
the volumes were arranged in the new bookcase, their wonder was 
inexpressible. Between the carpenter and the miscellaneous small 
boys the new teacher was advertised through the place as the great- 
est wonder of the age. 

Mrs. Bolton had urged Winthrop to send her a successor, and had 
written for Dr. Joyce to do the same, but neither had found the 
man whom he was willing to send. When, therefore, she had a 
letter from Zealand, with the handwriting of a genius, saying that 
he knew of the school through his classmate, would like a year 
there because it had done so much for Winthrop, and would come 
if he could know by retarn mail, she looked upon it as providential, 
and said, ‘‘ Come.”’ 

Ben had decided not to go to school more, but rather to make 
himself such a success as he could by hard work, by studying him- 
self and others. le accepted Zealand, therefore, as a study. It 
did not signify that the new teacher was not genial and lacked tact, 
that he could not talk down to the people as Winthrop could, and 
did not win them to himself as he had done. But his knowledge 
and familiarity with things above and beyond the people, his devo- 
tion to books, his habit of always having a book in his hand or 
pocket, of reading as he walked, tended to exalt him in the eyes of 
the community, and especially in Ben’s eyes. The very elements 
and habits that had made him twice a failure now made him a 
success. 

‘What are you reading, young man?’ was one of the first 
questions he asked Ben. 

**T never read anything,’’ was the reply of the youth, surprised 
that he was expected to read. 

** You don’t mean that, I know.”’ 

**Yes, Ido; I can’t read.’’ 

**Can’t read! I know better than that, for you went to school 
to Mr. Winthrop all last year.’’ 

‘*T mean that I can’t read books.’’ 

‘* Certainly you can. I have a book that I want you to read at 


once. It is a book by an Englishman, on the way men have be- 
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come great. It is the best book fora young man I ever saw. You 


can’t help liking it.’’ 

Ben read the book ; he read slowly at first; he would read about 
one subject or one man, then he would think over it for a day or 
two, and then he would read a little more. It took him a good 
while to read the book. When he came to artists and musicians, he 
skipped all except the interesting incidents; but, when he came to 
inventors and naturalists, he would read very little at a time and 
do a good deal of thinking. Before he had read far into the book 
he sent and bought the Life of Benjamin Franklin, and read this in 
connection with the other. Finally, getting interested in Horace 
Greeley, he subscribed for the New York Weekly Tribune; thus, all 
the year, he was reading and thinking of men who, from humble 
walks in life, had become men of power. He never particularly 
liked Zealand,—very rarely had any conversation with him; but he 
was inspired by him because of his enthusiasm in study. Zealand 
was to Ben what an ideally saintly man with white cravat and long 
face is to the devout ladies of a congregation. But it accomplished 
the purpose, and Ben became a lover of books,—that is, of books 
that met a want of his nature, a longing of his mind. And, though 
he never loved books for their own sake, yet he learned to love what 
was in books that he wanted from them. : 

Zealand hadjvery little hold of the community,—no popular hold, 


and touched very few of his pupils. 
A letter that Mrs. Bolton sent to Dr. Joyce the following spring 
will give the best idea of her view of the new teacher : 


My DEAR FRANK: 

How dare I be so familiar! What wouldn’t I give for a half- 
hours’ talk with you! yet I hope I never shall see you, for it is 
pleasanter to have the memory of you as a youth, than to have you 
the new friend that you would inevitably be with your present 
dignity. You know how much we all enjoyed Alten, but you can 
never know what he did for our community. But he needs no 
praise of mine ; he will have friends everywhere. Mr. Zealand does 
need some one to tell the world the good he does. We made a pet 
of Alten the whole year. We have done nothing for Mr. Zealand, 
and yet he has done for my boy the one thing I most wanted, the 
thing that Alten failed to accomplish. But he ought not to remain in 
such a place as this. Neither ought he ever again to teach a common 
school. He will never be a success among men, until he has sufficient 
reputation to make him idolized, independently of his direct personal 
power, of which he has almost none. If he can reach a few, and 
let them reach the many in his name, he will haye more influence 
upon the world a hundred times over than Alten. Can’t you get 
him a place in some normal school where he will be upheld until he 
commands respect and admiration for what he knows? He thinks 
you distrust him and think him a failure. I’m not sure that my in- 
dorsement will be of much value to you, but I know that with 
favoring circumstances he can do grand work, and exert a powerful 
influence by inspiring the few with a love of knowledge for knowl- 
edge’s sake. He lacks every element of strength that Alten has, 
while Alten lacks this one grand element that Mr. Zealand has. 
Mr. Zealand says that Nellie must go to the Arborville Normal 
School next fall. It doesn’t seem as if we could part with her; we 
would not let her go elsewhere, but you need not be surprised if she is 
among your applicants in September. 

ours, with memories of early days, 
CLARA Easton B . 


(To be continued.) 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, LECTURES, AND ART IN 
THE METROPOLIS. 
New York Ciry, Jan. 12, 1887. 

The sun of New York has kept his face hidden from us 
during the first week of the New Year,—till all the sifting of the 
‘‘ good resolutions,’’ that break in the first application, was over, 
probably, and until life generally got over the Holidays and was set- 
tled once more into every-day harness; but this week he has lifted 
the fogs from his countenance, and looks out beamingly on a bright 
and lively city, and sees among other things the real beginning 
of a most important year in our educational work. Here, as in 
many other places, the great subject of the time is industrial train- 
ing. It has been one of the chief topics of discussion at the edu- 
cational councils, the institutes, and assemblies, that have been 
meeting in abundance lately, even through the holiday season. 
Perhaps nothing more thoroughly to the point has been said on this 
great subject than came from Mr. Stillwell and several other lead- 
ing teachers of Onondaga County, N. Y., at their recent council. 
‘“What this government wants,’’ said Mr. Stillwell, ‘‘ is men of 
character, men with strong bodies and clear minds, with sincere 
respect for honest toil and a loyal devotion to country and right. 
- « If a change is coming in our school work to meet this 
want, shall we not at once catch its spirit, and even to-day com- 
mence to adapt our teaching to it?” 

Prof. W. G. Wilson, of Putnam, said: ‘‘ The accurate making 
of a square or a triangle from paper or wood, with a knife ora 
pair of shears, is as much an educating process as the solving of a 
problem in ratio or proportion with a pencil or slate, though not 
the same in its effect on the mind. The latter process strengthens 
the reasoning faculties; the former, the understanding.”’ 

Other good things also have been said on this subject recently 
that are worthy a wider audience than that which usually gathers at 
these meetings; and a really determined movement seems to be on 
foot to speedily incorporate this grand principle into our school sys- 
tem, and make it an internal part of all common school education. 

But the greatest impetus that is now being felt in this direction, 
anywhere in our vicinity, is centered in this city, and, to be specific, 
at No. 9 University Place. The ancient building of the Union 
Theological Seminary, now refitted and dedicated to a new purpose 
in education, provides commodious quarters for carrying on the en- 
larged plans of work of the Industrial Education Association, which, 
little as it is popularly known even in New York, has in the two 
years of its life already got beyond the stage of experiment. The 
Association has hitherto been quartered in a much smaller house than 
its present one, on 11th street, bat in the spring it leased the old 
seminary, swept and garnished it, moved in, and on the 14th of 


to its new purpose. 


Its foundations are laid broad and deep, and the structure that is 


cooking, carpentering, sewing, modeling, and other classes in al- 
most all departments of practical training, are merely some of the 
natural outgrowths of its great and comprehensive plan. 

In speaking of the Association, Miss Burns, the superintendent, 
said to me to-day, ‘‘ The purposes of our society have been formu- 
lated into a set of resolutions which has been adopted by the 
board of managers, and which I quote in substance, when I say 
that first, last, and always, our object is to create a public inter- 
est in the system of education which combines the training found in 
the usual course of study with the elements of manual training, and 
not only to create an interest, but a public belief also in the value of 
this system. As an association we hold the view that the current 
system of education trains the memory too largely, the reasonin 
powers less, the eye and hand too little. Our aim is not to row: | 
trades, but it is essentially to develop all the faculties; and we be- 
lieve that boys and girls who are educated according to our system 
of industrial education, which to have its fullest value must be an 
integral part of general education, will be better able to take up 
the study of any particular trade. This system, which combines in- 
dustrial training with the usual and necessary branches is nothing 
more than a development of the kindergarten theory,—a system 
found wise for young children modified and adapted to children 
of more mature growth, rendering all school study less irksome, 
and placing a wider knowledge at the pupil’s disposal ; but it would 
develop certain moral qualities and intellectual faculties, and de- 
stroy the growing prejudice of this country against manual labor, 
giving our boys and girls a proper view of the true dignity of labor 
which they now lack, and for that reason shun a wide range of 
occupations that they mi‘ ht otherwise enter with advantage. The 
work has grown greatly on our hands. We feel that the possibil- 
ities before us are almost unlimited ; and while we can see a steady 
progress in our work toward a fulfillment of these possibilities, 
we know that it must be a long time before we have anything on 
the basis that we desire.’’ 

So much for a brief idea of the views of this remarkably forcible, 
though quiet power, which is working a mighty change in the edu- 
cational system of New York. It is enough to say, now, that the 
work of the Association is as practical and sound as its views,—as I 
could readily prove, were it not too large a subject even for the 
briefest description in this letter. That must be left for another 


time. 


The president of this Association is Miss Grace H. Dodge, the 
daughter of William E, Dodge, and granddanghter of the late 
William E. Dodge, who was, during his life, one of New York’s 
most industrious philanthropists. (His statue in bronze stands at 
the junction of Broadway and Sixth Avenue at Thirty-fifth street.) 
Miss Dodge is a host in herself, a young lady full of enthusiasm, 
wisdom, and generosity for good works, particularly those connected 
with education. Her earnestness and ability in this direction were 
never more fittingly recognized than when she was appointed, with 
Mrs. Mary Nash Agnew,—the wife of the celebrated oculist, Dr. 
Cornelius Agnew,—to a place on the Board of Commissioners for 
Education, a body that, from the beginning, seventy-five years ago, 
has hitherto been of men, and men only. The first meeting that 
the ladies have attended officially was this afternoon. This was 
also the first session of the year, and was of more than ordinary im- 
portance. President Simmons, who came into office last spring, 
was reélected. Arthur MeMullin, clerk of the board, and John 
Davenport, auditor, were also unanimously reélected. Although, 
in the appropriation of 1877, the fund for teachers’ salaries was cut 
down, it was decided that, as the teachers were paid by the year, 
their salaries could not legally be reduced without previous notice. 
The ladies voted on all the questions that came up, making the 
majority in favor of economy in printing at one time, and helpin 
to carry a resolution that the Board of Education counsel the B 
of Apportionment in regard to the matter of reducing the ap- 
propriation for normal salaries for the present year. 

There was a general attitude of dignity and gallantry among the 
gentlemen of the board toward the ladeis, this afternoon ; and 
after the session was over, their desks were surrounded by school 
inspectors and trustees, commissioners and superintendents, offering 


their congratulations. 
* * * 


Edueational,—or, to speak more generally, intellectual influ- 
ences and opportunities are at flood-tide with us now. President 
Gilman of Johns Hopkins began the regular alternate Friday after- 
noon course of lectures in the hall of the Industrial Educational 
Association last week, and will be followed on the 21st of this 
month by Mr. 8S. T. Dutton, superintendent of New Haven (Ct.) 
public schools, who will speak on the ‘‘ Emancipation of the Public 
Sehool.’’? February 7, Mr. T.M. Balliet, Supt. of Public Schools 
in Reading, Pa., will lecture on ‘‘ The Nature and Development of 
Sense Perception ’’ ; and at later dates, Col. F. W. Parker, Profes- 
sor Runkle, and others will follow up the course. 

Professor Bickmore resumed his always interesting and well at- 
tended lectures at the American Museum of Natural History at the 
regular hour of 10.30, last Saturday morning. His subject was 
‘** England—London,’’ most delightfully and instructively treated, 
and illustrated with stereopticon. The coming lectures will be on 
‘* France—Paris,’’? January 14, and as follows on the succeeding 
Saturdays of January: ‘‘ Germany—Berlin,”’ ‘* Russia—St. Peters- 
burg.’’ In February he will return to Natural History, which is 
his specialty and the field in which he made himself so popular. 

The Satarday morning lectares of Columbia College met with 
such unexpected popularity last winter that they have been resumed 
this year, beginning last Saturday with that of William Henry 
Bishop, the novelist, in a very interesting, able, and spicy discourse 
on *‘ Character and Dialect in Fiction.”’ 

** * 

The art schools of the city have never been as full as they are 
this year. Work is progressing finely among them, and the gen- 
eral interest in art is noticeable everywhere. Lovers of pictures 
have been rarely fortunate this winter in opportunities, and oftener 
than not free opportunities, tosee good work. Before the holidays, 
the originals of the illustrations made by Mr. Kenyon Cox for the 
edition de luxe of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s half-earthly, half-spirit- 
ual poem of the ‘‘ Blessed Damozel’’ have been shown in one of 
the picture stores, attracting many visitors and much praise for 
their beauty in drawing, though the artist’s interpretation of the 
poet is frequently criticised. At the same time that these were 
being shown at Richards’, the rooms of that literary, scientific, and 
artistic company, the Grolier Club, have been lined with the pen 
and ink drawings made by Edwin A. Abbey, in illustration of 
Goldsmith’s comedy, *‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’’ 

Meanwhile, Michael Munkacsy has been visiting amongst us, and 


December formally opened its schools and dedicated the building | 
Manual training is only one of the aims of the organization. | 


steadily rising upon them in the shape of a servant's training school, 


‘‘ all the town’’ has flocked to see his famous picture, ‘‘ Christ Be- 
fore Pilate,’’ which was placed on exhibition at the so-called 
‘* Tabernacle’? in 23d street; and, although artists, critics, and 
those who are neither, have had much to say against it, no one who 
has seen it can, I believe, ever forget the impression it makes. I 


shall always think of that scene in our Saviour’s life with a more 
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vivid sense of what it was than I ever had before; how he whose 
visage was marred more than any man’s, who had no comeliness 
that you should look upon him, was the personification of holy in- 
nocence as he stood before Pontius Pilate, despised and mocked by 
the crowd, and accused of the gravest sins by the eloquent Phar- 
isee. It is a profoundly impressive picture, though some portions 
of the composition jar upon one exceedingly. 

But the greatest art privilege that has been offered to New 
Yorkers for many a day was that of looking upon the most perfect 
piece of the painter’s technique in the world,—Rembrandt’s *‘ The 
Gilder.’’ For one week the owner, Mr. Schaus, one of the great Fifth 
avenue picture dealers, has placed it on free exhibition ; and even 
the most uncritical of its many visitors cannot but feel that he has 
seen something to be remembered all his life,—a piece of true art,— 
in that simple, life-size head of a Dutchman of the 17th century. 

The National Academy opened its doors as usual during the latter 
part of the year to show its regular exhibition, but when it closed 
them, in Christmas week, it was with acknowledged shame, while 
the excellent display at the rooms of the American Art Association,— 
with perhaps the best collection of American pictures that has ever 
been seen in New York,—put its inane and amateurish pieces (some 
of it actually was student-work), in the shadow of contempt. 

This week the ever-welcome Salamagundi Club begins its ninth 
annual exhibition, with the Abbey and Cox illustrations conspicuous 
among its drawings. There are a larger number than usual of oil 
paintings in black and white: a medallion of Lincoln, by Mr. Hart- 
ley, is prominent among its sculptures, while wood engravings and 
etchings take up considerable room and attention. An exhibition of 
the New York Architectural League occupies one of the galleries, 
with a charming study of a street in Algeria, by Mr. Louis Tiffany, 
among the pleasing contrasts of color with the black and white of 
the other galleries. In another room is a collection of ‘ Limoges 
paintings,’ by Charles Volkmar. Though these tiles have not a 
very reasonable place here, among them are some really interesting 


landscapes. 


But one might go on from a “‘ letter’? to a book, and yet not ex- 
haust the matters of interest and importance that are crowding them- 
selves into the short winter days of this lively season. ‘The city 
never has been known to be so full of people,—according to the 
testimony of hotel registers,—and never since the dull times began, 
years ago, has there been the appearance of happiness and pros- 
perity that one sees now at every turn, in the streets and the shops, 
at the galleries, theaters, concerts, private houses, public institutions, 


and, in fact, all over. May it be far-reaching and long-lasting! 
& 


FACTS. 


INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT WASHINGTON, D. C. 

It is 3,155 miles from Washington to San Francisco. 

The Soldiers’ Home grounds, near Washington, embrace 800 acres 
of land. 

The first session of Congress that assembled in Washington met 
in November, 1800. 

The new State Department has 150 rooms, and cost $5,000,000. 

Washington’s tomb, at Mount Vernon, Virginia, is seventeen 
miles south of the Capitol. 

The Seott statue in Washington, which is made of bronze, weighs 
1,200 pounds, and cost $20,000. 

The new War Department has 173 rooms, and cost $2,500,000, 
The building has 412 windows. 

The District of Columbia comprises sixty-four square miles, and 
lies entirely within the State of Maryland. 

The great bronze door of the east front entrance of the rotunda 
of the Capitol weighs 20,000 pounds, and cost $28,000. 

Pennsylvania avenue, from the Treasury Building to the Capitol, 
is 160 feet wide and almost as smooth as an ice-pond. 

The statue of Gen. McPherson, located in McPherson square in 
Washington City, cost $23,500, and weighs 7,000 pounds. 

There are 51'4 acres of ground around the Capitol, which are 
known as the ‘‘ Capitol Grounds,’’ and cost the government $6S84,- 
199. 

The appropriations made by Congress, from 1800 to date, for 
the erection and remodeling of the Capitol, amount to over $15,- 
000,000. 

The dome of the United States Capitol is 2874 feet high. The 
weight of the iron alone in the dome of the Capitol is 8,909,200 
pounds. 

The water used in the White House for drinking purposes is con- 
veyed to the Mansion by pipes from a spring in Franklin Park, 
several squares distant. 

The six large paintings on the walls of the rotunda of the Capitol 
cost $74,000. ‘Three of them cost $10,000 each, one $12,000, and 
the other four, $8,000 each. 

The site of the city of Washington and the location of public 
reservations, squares, Capitol, and the Executive Mansion were 
selected by President Washington. 


LIST OF SOVEREIGNS OF ENGLAND, 


Access, R’gned Access. R’gned 
A.D. Years. A.D. Years. 

Norman Line: Tudor : 

William the Cong. 1066 21; Henry VIL.. 1485 25 
William IL, 1087 13 | Henry VIIL., 1509 37 
Henry I., 1100 35 | Edward VIL., 1547 6 

Blois : Mary, 1553 5 
Stephen, 1135 19 | Elizabeth, 1558 45 

Plantagenets : Stuart : 

Henry II., 1154 35 | James I., 1603 22 
Richard L., 1189 10 | Charles I., 1625 24 
John, 1199 17 | Commonwealth, 1649 11 
Henry IIL., 1216 56 | Charles IL., 1660 25 
Edward [., 1272 35 | James IL., 1685 4 
Edward I1., 1307 20 | William and Mary, 1689 13 
Edward IIL., 1327 50 | Anne, 1702 12 
Richard IL., 1377 22 Brunswick : 

Lancaster : George L., 1714 15 
Henry IV., 1399 14 | George I[., 1727 33 
Henry V., 1413 9 | George III., 1760 60 
Henry VL., 1422 39 | George IV., 1820 10 

York : William IV., 1830 7 
Edward IV., 1461 22 | Victoria, 1837 — 
Edward V., 1483 2 mos 
Richard II1., 1484 2 yrs 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

An invention for a roliing mill was sold for $80,000. 

Maine has 214,000 scholars enrolled on the publie school list. 
The actual attendance is 146,000. 

An apparatus has been invented whereby a break in the side of a 
vessel can be closed until the vessel can reach some dry dock. 

The Russian Minister at Washington is allowed $25,000 a year 
by his government for the purpose of giving entertainments. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 

EXAMINATIONS are never ideal, and, for the present, 
teachers, committees, and superintendents will experiment, 
always hopeful of finding a better way. Here is one way 
that we recently saw working well: The teacher of the 
grade above makes out a set of questions ; the teacher of 
the class to be examined revises it, and when it meets her 
idea the superintendent approves. After the examina- 
tion, the teacher of the grade above examines the papers. 


A BULLETIN BOARD is upon the walls of some school- 
rooms, with a string of snaps for holding papers, and 
whenever a pupil has a question of general interest, but 
of a miscellaneous character, he places it upon the board ; 
or when he has any important fact he places it there, and 
before and after school and at recess these are investi- 
gated by those who are interested. The success depends 
entirely upon the teacher and the thoughtful tendency of 
the class. 


We saw a class handling numbers admirably, the other 
day, and asked how they were taught; and the feature 
that interested us was the fact that they knew the tables 
up to 12’s in multiplication, but had never been taught 
them as such, had never been given them in book or on 
the board, they having been taught by the modern method, 
with objects, so long as needed, and then led by a hint to 
form their own tables for easy reference and rhythmic 
association. 


A BRIGHT TEACHER, of course, for there are no others 
just now, has this valuable exercise: Making 100 the 
uniform minuend, the class subtracted rapidly various 
numbers, 87, 74, 16, 39, 45, ete.; making 50 the uniform 
minuend, they subtracted, in the same rapid way, 17, 38, 
27, etc.; making 25 the uniform minuend, they subtracted 
19, 7, 13, ete., thus getting practice in every combination 
in making change, so that rapidity and accuracy were 
sure in this phase of mercantile life. It is one of 
the little things that pays. 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. — (XIV.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section VI. — Comrounps oF THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTs. 


3. Common Hydrocarbons (continued). CH,, ete. 

Supplies. —Benzine (Co6Hs), Kerosene, oil of turpentine, CioH16, 
grease, shellac, white paper, alcohol, paraffine candle. 

Exp. 9).—Liquids: Examine small quantities of ben- 
zine, kerosene, and oil of turpentine. Odserve the phys- 
ical properties. Dip a strip of paper in either liquid, 
hold it over the sink and light it. Observe the amount of 
light, the color of the flame, the amount of smoke, and 
the heat of the flame. Jnfer what chemical property is 
indicated, and the reason for each observation. 

Exp. 91.—To a little benzine (or either of the others) 
in a test-tube add a bit of grease; shake. Observe the 
effect on the grease, and the appearance of the benzine. 
Infer a property of benzine, and a common use. Powder 
some shellac by rubbing it in a saucer with the bowl of a 
spoon; when fine, add it to some benzine (or others) ina 
test-tube; shake thoroughly (do not heat). Observe the 
effect. Jnfer a property and use. Place a drop of the 


oil of turpentine on a piece of white paper, leave it ex- 


posed to the air. Odserve whether or not a permanent 
stain is left on the paper. 

Exp. 92.—Into a little water in a test-tube pour a few 
drops of the oil of turpentine. Odserve the action of the 
oil. IJnfer a property. Add oil of turpentine to a little 
alcohol in a test-tube. Observe and infer as before. 

Kep. 93.—Solids : Examine a piece of paraffine. Ob- 
serve its structure. Place in water. Observe its solu- 
bility. Try, also, acids. 

Exp. 94. — Light a paraffine candle. Observe what 
burns first, the effect on the candle at the base of the 
wick, and what is drawn up the wick. Jnfer the first 
three steps in the burning of a candle. Heat some par- 
affine in an old, short test-tube ; after a short time, apply 
a lighted match to the mouth of the tube. Observe the 
effect at the mouth of the tube ; also observe the inside of 
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the tube between the mouth and the melted liquid. Infer 
a fourth step in the burning of a candle. 


Recitation Work. 
State the properties of the liquid hydrocarbons. 


State the physical properties of paraftine. 
State the steps in the burning of a candle. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


74. How is petroleum found in the earth ? its probable origin ? 
How is illuminating gas made from petroleum? What is kero- 
sene ? How is it tested ? 

75. What is gasoline ? Explain a gasoline machine. 

76. How should clothes be cleaned with benzine? Why does 
alcohol spoil varnished surfaces ? 

77. What are the uses of oil of turpentine ? Why? 

78. How are candles made? What is paraffine ? 


HYGIENE THROUGH THE SENSES. 
BY LULU M. BAGLEY. 


DIET. 

“This is the first time,” said Miss Eyebright, as the 
teachers of the school were gathered in the prin- 
cipal’s bright, pleasant room for their regular Monday 
“ exchange meeting,” ‘the very first time this term that I 
have a discouraging tale to tell.” 

Now, as one of the unwritten laws that governed our 
meetings was,—no fault-finding, no complaining of “ stu- 
pid children ” or “ worst case I ever had” allowed,— 
we were rather curious as to the case that Miss Eyebright 
was to present for our “exchange ” of sympathy and ad- 
vice. 

She continued: “TI have a little girl in my second 
class who is more than occasionally a ‘ thorn in the flesh,’ 
indeed (hesitatingly) these occasions come almost every 
day.” 

Dear readers, Miss E.’s school rejoiced in the title of 
‘model school,” therefore you must not wonder at our ex- 
clamations of surprise. 

“ What does she do?” 

“Do! the trouble is that she does not do; she does 
not study, she does not work; she favors me with eyes 
that do not see, ears that do not hear, sort of attention.” 

We were indeed puzzled. Miss E. had the happy fae- 
ulty of tact to an admirable degree, and succeeded in 
leading her children to enjoy work by the stimulating 
discipline of encouragement. And here she was “ almost 
discouraged.” We knew that the child to whom she re- 
ferred was of average ability, and also of an affectionate 
disposition, and yet Miss E. had not succeeded in win- 
ning her to do. 

“Ts she well?” asked our principal, a woman whose 
sympathy with and knowledge of children’s “ ways,” 
made her a valuable director of our “exchange meetings.” 

‘“‘Her mother says that she is; but I have noticed her 
putting her hand to her head in some of her listless moods, 
and when I ask her if she has a headache she replies that 
it does not ache, but that it feels ‘sort of heavy.’” 

‘* Are you very particular about ventilating ?”’ inquires 
Miss Atmos, a teacher whose room is on another floor, 
and whose appreciation of this important principle of san- 
itation has been fixed by the untiring vigilance of our 
principal, who has frequent encounters with unbelieving 
janitors, and daily inspection of thermometers in the sev- 
eral rooms under her charge. 

“Yes, indeed,” almost indignantly. 

“It seems to me that Mattie is not well. The next 
time that you notice this unaccountable listlessness, sup- 
pose you call her aside and ask her what she had for 
breakfast,” advised Miss Helpful. “She may be like the 
woman in the old rhyme, who lived on victuals and drink, 
and had plenty, yet never was quiet. At our next meet- 
ing, report. And now we will listen to Miss Penman, 
who promised to tell us of some methods used by her in 
getting such good results as shown by the class lately pro- 
moted tomy room. The carefulness of the children in 
holding the pen, their neatness in using ink, and their 
uniform good position in general writing exercises, make 
me most anxious to have her help the rest of us in this 
branch.” 

As we have to do particularly with Miss Eyebright’s 
“discouraging case” in this paper, we leave the teachers 
of the —-—— school until their next meeting. 


Another Monday finds them in Miss Helpful’s room, 
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and Miss E.’s smiling face shows that her discouraging 
case is now a possessive. I quote her: 

“Acting upon Miss Helpful’s suggestion, I questioned 
Mattie as to her ‘breakfast,’ and found that it usually 
consisted of a cup of tea, some crackers, a piece of white 
bread or pie ; ‘ sometimes she did not care for any break- 
fast.’ Now, as I could not very well lecture Mattie’s 
mamma, I determined to put the matter of diet into the 
children’s care. We all know what determined agitators 
they sometimes prove, and I made up my mind that just 
here agitation was needed at home. 

“ The last twenty minutes of Friday afternoon we often 
spend in playing some instructive game, and Miss Help- 
ful’s * What does she have for breakfast?’ gave me the 
keynote to a new game. I cut tinted cardboard into 
pieces, four inches long and two wide. On four of these 
I wrote (you might print if you prefer) : 


Breakfast. 
Oatmeal. Graham Bread. 
Baked Apples. Milk. 


“Number each of these cards No. 1. 
“Take another four cards and write or print in the 
same way as the first set, numbering these No. 2 : , 


Dinner. 
Soup. Corn. 
Potatoes. Rice pudding. 
“ The third set will be 
Supper. 
Milk. Cookies. 
Toast. Fruit. 


“ Fill out with each four cards a simple, nutritious 
bill of fare, until twelve sets are made,—four bills of fare 
for each meal. 

“These cards are passed to the children, the teacher 
taking part and directing them to play the game as au- 
thors is played, each complete set corresponding to a book 
in that game. When the books are completed, the chil- 
dren are expected to copy the items on their cards. The 
cards are returned, and they are asked to select something 
from the bill of fare to ‘talk about.’ The pupils know 
that this means that they are to get as much information 
as possible at home by questioning, observation, and from 
books. 

““* Find out all that you can about it,’ is rather indefi- 
nite to young minds, therefore I have given the following 
questions as aids: Is it of American or foreign produc- 
tion? Is it eaten in its natural state or prepared? Is 
it healthful, or eaten merely for relish ? 

‘In class I encourage each child to tell what he or she 
may know about the article, without quesiioning, inter- 
rupting only where it is necessary to correct errors or to 
state some important fact overlooked. After several ex- 
ercises of this kind, the children will be interested in the 
important question ‘ How and when shall we eat ?’” 

“T think that Miss Eyebright’s discouraging tale has 
proven a most interesting one to us,” said Miss Helpful, 
when Miss E. had finished. ‘ Have any of you sugges- 
tions to make? Miss Penman, I think that you have 
something for us.”’ 

“When selecting supplementary reading on the chil- 
dren’s cards, furnished us last year by the public library, 
I have happened upon several books in this line of pecul- 
iar interest to children, inasmuch as they relate to exper- 
iments of children in the culinary.art. They contain 
many wholesome, simple receipts, and if the children are 
allowed to take them for home reading, they might be 
suggestive to some mammas.” 

“ Very good,” said Miss Helpful. “In this particular 
instance it is the parent who needs suggestion, reproof, 


_and exhortation. This mother sends her child to us in 


no condition to work, and by and by it is quite possible 
that the girl may be taken out of school for a period of 
rest because she is ‘everworked.’ The only trouble in 
this case may be poor food,—that often means rich food, 
—but we sometimes find the combination of poor food, 
impure air, and insufficient sleep the direct cause of stu- 
pidity, or of the greater evil of an overtaxed brain. 

“This year, we are to teach elementary physiology in 
the lower grades, and while we may not exhaust the sub- 
ject, we should succeed in making the children see that 
one essential to good physical health is good food, and 
that good physical health is necessary for the best quality 
and quantity of brain-work.” 


BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


TUESDAY, Jan, 25.—Robert Burns,the great national poet of Seot- 
land, born near Ayrin 1759. A little before his sixteenth year he first 
committed, he says, ‘‘ the sin of rhyme.’’ The most striking char- 
acteristics of his poetry are simplicity and intensity, in which qual- 
ities he is scarcely, if at all, inferior to any of the greatest poets. 
Though at times wild and reckless, he has the merit of not seeking 
to defend his errors. He was, during his life, a favorite with all, 
and his memory is universally revered by his countrymen. The 
ay of his poems was published in 1786. He died July 
‘ 


THURSDAY.—Johann Wolfgang Mozart, a celebrated German 
composer, born at Saltzburg, 1756. As early as his fifth year he 
began to compose short melodies, and in his sixth year he was re- 
ceived by the French court with wonder and admiration. He is 
said to have composed more than 800 works for instruments of all 
kinds. But it is not so much the quantity as the quality of his 
music that excites astonishment. As an instrumental composer, 
perhaps only one has surpassed him,—Beethoven. It is in operatic 
composition that he stands superior to all. He died Dee. 5, 1791. 


THURSDAY.—Frederich Wilhelm Joseph von Schelling, an em- 
inent German philosopher, born in 1775; one of the four chief meta- 
physical philosophers of Germany; distinguished from the others 
by combining with rare intellectual power poetic gifts of high order. 
Died at Ragatz, Switzerland, in August, 1854, His collected works 
were published at Stuttgart in 14 vols., 1856-61, and have not been 
translated to any extent into other languages. 


SATURDAY.—Emanuel Swedenborg, a celebrated Swedish phil- 
osopher, mathematician, and religious writer, born at Stockholm in 
1688. His early life was devoted to the study of mathematics, and 
he established a reputation as one of the profoundest thinkers of 
the age. At the age of 57 he turned his entire attention to the 
stady of the Scriptures, and was the founder of the religious sect 
bearing his name. 


SuNDAY.—Walter Savage Landor, an English author, born in 
Warwickshire in 1775; graduated at Rugby and at Trinity Col- 
lege ; followed no profession except that of author. In 1824 pub- 
lished his most celebrated work, Imaginary Conversations of Lit- 
erary Men and Statesmen. His writings have never been popular, 
though they contain evidence of a high order of genius. Died at 
Florence in September, 1864. 


MonpDAY.—Benjamin Jonson (generally known as Ben Jonson), 
an English poet and dramatist, born at Westminster in 1574. En- 
tered the University of Cambridge at 16; being obliged by strait- 
ened circumstances to leave college, learned the mason’s trade; 
being dissatisfied with this, he entered the army. At the age of 20, 
after failing as an actor, he turned his attention to writing dramas, 
and it is upon these that his fame rests. He deserves much praise 
for refining the morals of the English stage. Died, in poverty, 
Aug. 6, 1637. Buried in Westminster Abbey. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 1.— Richard Whately, an eminent English 
thinker and writer, born in London, 1787; graduated at Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, 1808; took orders in the Church of England. Asa 
theologian he. was characterized for the liberality of his views and 
independence of thought. Died at Dublin, Oct. 8, 1863. 


WEDNESDAY.—Hannah More, an English writer of moral and 
religious works, born in 1745; began writing for the stage at an 
early age, but at the height of her popularity abandoned this from 
religious scruples, and ever after devoted herself to religion and ed- 
ucation ; founded several charitable schools, edited various papers, 
etc. In her later years befriended the boy J. B. Macaulay, and 
doubtless he owes much of his literary success to her care and train- 
ing. Died in 1833. 


THURSDAY.—Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, an eminent German 
composer, born at Hamburg in 1809. At an early age manifested 
extraordinary musical talents, which received the most careful 
culture. At the age of 10 he performed with brilliant success in 
Berlin and Paris; in 1835 settled in Leipsic, where he established 
his famous conservatory. As a pianist, he was one of the greatest 
of an age that counted such artists as Liszt and Chopin. Lis ora- 
torio ‘‘ Elijah ’’ and his ‘‘ Songs without Words ”’ are particularly 
admired. As a musician and composer, he stands second only to 
Handel and Mozart. He died in November, 1847. 


TuuRsDAY.—Horace Greeley, LL.D., an American journalist, 
distinguished as an opponent of slavery, born at Amherst, N. H.., 
in 1811. His early life was spent in learning the art of printing; 
in 1840 he began to publish the Log Cabin, which gave him a repu- 
tation through the country as a zealous politician; in 1841 he 
founded the New York Daily Tribune ; was nominated for the pres- 
idency of the United States in 1872, but failed of an election; in 
addition to his labors as a journalist and public speaker, he was the 
author of several works. Died Nov. 29, 1872. 


FripAy.—Mark Hopkins, D.D., M.D., LL.D., a distinguished 
theologian, born in Stockbridge, Mass., in 1802; graduated at 
Williams College in 1824; received, in 1828, the degree of M.D. ; 
received degree of D.D. from Dartmouth College in 1837, and 
that of LL.D. from University of New York in 1857; was for 
many years president of Williams College, and it is largely through 
his instrumentality that this college has reached its high standard ; 
has been president of the A. B. C. F. M. since 1857; he has pub- 
lished several books, and attracted much attention as a lecturer. 
He now resides in Williamstown, Mass. 


SATURDAY. — Ole Bomemann Bull, a celebrated Norwegian 
violinist, born at Bergen in 1810. After many disappointments he 
was at length recognized by the people of Europe as a brilliant per- 
former; in 1845 he came to the United States; founded a Swedish 
colony in Pennsylvania, which, however, proved a failure. For 
many years he made the United States his home, where he was 
universally beloved and admired. Died in Norway, Aug. 18, 1880. 


A POINT IN GRAMMAR. 


** He declared unto them how he had seen the Lord, and that he 
had spoken to him, and how he preached boldly at Damascus.’’— Bible. 

We have here two clauses introdnced by how in the sense of that. 
Is this good English ? Many of our grammarians say it is not. 
Such a view, however, is incorrect. Noun clauses like the above 
are very often introduced by how (in the sense of that) by our very 
best writers. 

There is certainly no more elegant writer of prose in our lan- 
guage than Macaulay. He often uses the above form. Thus, in 
Vol. I., page 2, of his English history, we have the following : 
““ It will be seen HOW wrong was followed by retribution, HOW im- 
prudence and obstinacy broke the ties which bound the North American 
colonies, . . . HOW Ireland remained indeed a member of the state, 
but,’ ete. 

In all these cases how means that. This is evident from what im- 


mediately precedes, when, in a construction precisely similar, the 


connective that is used. The truth is, this use of how is not only 
correct English, but often more rhetorical and beautiful than the 
more prosy form with that. 

George Washington Greene wrote pure and beautiful English. 
In Vol. L., page 142, of his life of Washington, we have the fol- 
lowing : ‘‘ Greene remembered his first visit to New York, and 
HOW he had himself inoculated,” etc. Again, page 256, ‘‘ Mercer 
could tell HOW he had hidden himself under a fallen tree, and HOW 
he had killed and eaten a rattlesnake.”’ BROOKLYN, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original puzzles, answers, and all other correspondence relating to the 
department, should be indorsed _“ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


ONE WORD REBUS, 
E D 


NILLOR, 
ANAGRAMS,—A BATCH OF TENS, 
1. Ten angels = 8. Ten tin mice = 
2. Ten cries = 9. Ten myriads = 
3. Ten cleats = 10. Ten matters = 
4. Ten tears = 11. I scored a ten = 
5. Ten ranches = 12. Ten vined = 
6. Ten swine = 13. Ten sharp = 
Ten hours = 
W. C. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA: 38 LETTERS, 
My 10, 25, 32, 15, 5, 16, is a gem. 
My 38, 36, 9, is an animal. 
My 27, 11, 4, 1, is a vehicle. 
My 23, 22, 20, 37, 18, 6, 20, 20, is the name of a poet. 
My 35, 14, 29, 9, is a ruler. 
My 2, 18, 28, 38, is a part of the body. 
My 17, 8, 30, 3, is a goddess. 
My 31, 19, 7, 33, is a river in Europe. 
My 34, 20, 21, 8, 12, 26, is a defence. 
My 24, 11, 38, is an auxiliary verb. 
My whole is a quotation from Shakespeare. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF DEC, 23, 


SiInGLE Worp Respus.—Coverlid. 

RippLe.—Herring (her ring). 

BIBLICAL ENIGMA.—Set your affections on things above and 
not on things on the earth. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ANALYSIS AND SYNTHESIS, 


After reading the article on ‘‘ Analysis and Synthesis ’’ by Prof. 
Salisbury, inthe JOURNAL for December 30, it occurred to me that 
the confusion in regard to the application of these terms to induction 
and deduction arises, not from a lack of uniformity in the meaning of 
the terms as applied to mental and physical processes, but perhaps 
rather from an overlooking of the essential features of the inductive 
and deductive methods of reasoning. 

Bain tells us that the most scientific meaning of analysis is that 
connected with the process of abstraction. Now, if we consider just 
what is done, for instance, in the inductive process, which makes it 
effective as a means of knowledge, we may see that its real and 
essential element consists,jnot in the collecting or grouping of facts, 
but in examining and analyzing them with a view to drawing out or 
abstracting the general principle which is manifest in them. On 
the other hand, the distinctive feature of deduction, or logical syn- 
thesis, consists in combining simple or a priori notions, according to 
the laws of thought, for the purpose of establishing the truth of the 
general statement which we set out to prove. 

In support of the views here set forth, Porter, Mill, Bain, Fowler, 
Jevons, and others, are uniform in associating analysis with induction, 
and synthesis with deduction. H. H. HieBer. 

Sing Sing, N.Y., 1887. 


— 


RULE FOR DIVIDING DECIMALS. 

‘*'There is nothing new under the sun.”’ If Prof, Tillotson, of 
Topeka, had happened to see the Natural Arithmetic, copyrighted 
two years ago, he might have found the following rule, essentially, 
for dividing decimals by decimals ; based upon the same principle 
as his scheme, which has secured such “flattering results’’ in 
Topeka. 

"Bade ~ Mabe the dividend and divisor, of the same name, and then 
proceed as in whole numbers ; and if the dividend is /arger than the 
divisor, the quotient will be whole numbers ; but if lesg ; or, if there 
isa remainder, annex a cipher to the dividend, and divide, for tenths, 
and so on. 

This rule meets all the demands for dividing decimals; and, in 
fact, it contains the principles for dividing al! kinds of numbers. 

Washington, D, C., 1887. Z. R. 


WHO WAS IT? 
Kindly tell through your columns the name of the lady referred 
to by Whittier in ‘‘Snow Bound,”’ in the lines beginuing,— 
* Another guest, that winter night, 


Flashed back from lustrous eyes the light,” etc. 
A SUBSCRIBER, 


The guest was Miss Harriet Livermore, daughter of Judge Liv- 
ermore of New Hampshire. She was a woman of fine powers, but 
wayward, wild, and enthusiastic. She went on an independent 
mission to the western Indians, whom she, in common with some 
others, believed to be remnants of the lost tribes of Israel. At the 
time of this narrative she was about twenty-eight years old. 
Mach of her life afterward was spent in the Orient. 


— ‘‘In my judgment you have the honor of publishing the best ed- 
ucational paper I have seen. Continue sending it to my address. ’’— 
C. A. DUGAN, Indiana-Univ., Bloomington, Ind. 


—‘‘T have read constantly the JoURNAL for several years, and I 
believe it has not before in that period been so valuable,{strong, 
and helpful as it is to-day. It holds true and high ground, that 
education is not for knowledge, but for living ; not for life, but for 
eternity.”’—Cuas, 8, Estes, Houlton, Me, 
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BOSTON AND GHICAGO, JAN, 00, 1881, 


Some children’s brains, like Artesian wells, take long 
boring to be reached. 

At. digested knowledge is a help to the judgment, 
just as digested food is to the body,—it adds to the stam- 
ina of the man. 


Execrric time in all the schoolrooms of a city insures 
absolute correctness and uniformity in time. Some cities 
are adopting it. We hope it will always be where the 
teachers get good salaries first. 


Dr. Dunron’s article goes over one week because it is 
crowded forward by the Spelling Number of last week. 
It will be upon the * Faculties of the Soul,” and will be 
one of the best in the series. 


Tue first article by Mr. Jacobus, of which a second is 
printed this week, attracted much attention. We have in 
preparation for the year many other articles of permanent 
value in the study of literature. 


Munror’s Practical Speller, one of the books our 
children use daily in the home and school, was the one 
book of which we did not possess ourselves in preparing 
the Spelling Number last week. This is one of the oc- 
currences in life for which no one can account. 


Tue Observation Lessons in Astronomical Geography, 
by Mr. Keiley, are attracting attention, being, we believe, 
the first attempt to simplify, in usable form, in the object- 
lesson style, this important subject. We design these for 
every other week, but the week of the Spelling Number 
does not count. 


Ir is surprising what a portfolio of geographical 
pictures a school can collect when the teacher, pupils, 
and their friends enlist in such an endeavor. It is 
so easily done, and is of such service, that there 
seems no excuse for any grammar class being with- 
out a large collection of pictures, so classified as to 
represent the scenery, industries, cities, habits, costumes, 
and customs of every country of which they study. In 
addition to the ever available illustrated papers and old 
files of magazines, which can be bought for the price 
of waste paper, there are fresh sources for such drafts for 
schoolroom aids in the beautiful advertising pamphlets 
and summer time-tables of the railroads, which are ever 
ready to magnify the scenic beauty of the country through 
which they pass. Care in cutting, preserving, arranging, 
and labelling is needed, and the discipline in preparing 
the collection is worth as much as the portfolio when 


complete. 


CoRPORAL PUNISHMENT IN London 
School Board is true to British traditions. It refused, re- 
cently, by a vote of thirty to fifteen, to abolish flogging in 
the schools, although showing a slight concession to the 
spirit of the times in restricting the power of flogging to 
the head masters, who are told, moreover, that the more 
thoroughly qualified and skillful a teacher is, the less ne- 
cessary will it be for him to resort to corporal punishment. 

The idea that flogging breaks a boy’s spirit, humiliates 
him, and rouses angry and rebellious feelings, and that 
there is, in most cases, a better way of reaching his heart 
and mind, bringing about that godly sorrow that worketh 


* lrepentance,—this is a ‘ Yankee notion,” and is based 


upon principles of humanity and moral philosophy, upon 
an understanding and comprehension of the heart of the 
child, and it necessitates that tact, judgment, self-control, 
and love for the pupils and the work which should be es- 
sential qualifications for every teacher, though they can- 
not be discovered by examination papers. 


Tr is a misfortune that there is no way to show society 
at large the best phases of the school, the noblest elements 
of the schoolmaster. There is no considerable money 
raised by taxation of which there is so little complaint in 
the assessment, so little criticism in its use, as that which 
is applied to the school educaton of children and youth ; 
but there is ofttimes lacking that spontaneity of heartiness 
and enthusiasm which is nowhere more essential to suc- 


éjeess. A city will expend upward of a million dollars a 


year upon her schools, and her local press know almost 
nothing of the details of the work, and say no word of en- 
couragement to the twelve hundred teachers whom that 
money utilizes in inspiring intellectual activity, forming 
mental habits, building character. If there is a chance 
for criticism, swift are the wings that give flight to the 
facts that dishearten the teacher, so that many a noble 
teacher whose life is consecrated to the betterment of 
mankind feels sympathetically isolated, living sometimes 
in fear of unexpected publicity of some slight professional 
misdeed, some undue regard for conservatism, or unwise 
zeal in progressiveness, which will cost her her place. 
Every friend of the teacher, the child, the home, society, 
and the nation, owes it to himself that, with voice or pen, 
in public or private, professionally or personally, to do 
some definite thing for the encouragement of the teacher, 
the security of the teacher's tenure, the stability of educa- 
tional institutions. 


INDIANAPOLIS NEEDS MORE SCHOOL 
MONEY. 


Indianapolis finds its school affairs in a very straitened 
condition, owing to a lack of necessary funds. In 1877, 
when the act was passed limiting the city tax levy for 
school purposes to twenty cents on a hundred dollars, the 
valuation, in round numbers, was $57,000,000. — Six 
years later, under a subsequent appraisement, the valua- 
tion was reduced to 353,000,000; and now the last ap- 
praisement, which is to stand for six years, has fixed the 
same at $47,000,000. Thus, ten years ago the annual 
school revenue was $114,000, which then barely main- 
tained the schools properly, whereas now the revenues 
from this source are but $94,000 annually, having de- 
creased 18.25 per cent. Meanwhile the enrollment of 
pupils in the school has increased sixty per cent. in the 
past ten years, requiring the erection of one new eight- 
room school building each year, at an average cost of 
$23,254, including furniture, and necessitating the ser- 
vices of eleven additional teachers, at an annual cost of 
$4,540. Moreover, with the present reduction of valua- 
tions, the school revenue from the state levy under the 
law limiting it to sixteen cents on the hundred, will be 
about ten per cent. less than formerly. The consequence, 
of course, is that, even with the recent reduction of annual 
expenses by $13,000, the annual deficit is nearly twenty- 
five thousand dollars. Calculations based upon the ne- 
cessary increase of the last six years show that at the end 
of the next term of six years the indebtedness will be 
over $400,000. 

A committee recently appointed to devise some means 
of relieving the Board of School Commissioners from 
threatened bankruptcy, advises an increase of the city tax 


enues $47,000 annually, meeting ‘the annual expenses 
and putting $22-741 annually into a sinking fund for the 
extinguishment of the present indebtedness; as it is be- 
lieved that the increasing city valuations, by reason of 
improvements, would about meet the annually increasing 
requirements of the schools. ‘Thus in five or six years the 
indebtedness might be paid. By comparison with other 
western cities, Indianapolis is shown to have an exceed- 
ingly low tax rate on this point, as the levies for school 
purposes are 33 cents in Chicago and Cincionati, 50 cents 
in Cleveland, St. Louis, and Toledo, and 55 cents in Co- 
lumbus, O. The committee recommend that the General 
Assembly be asked to authorize, also, the increasing of 
the existing debt limitation to $300,000, and to amend 
the existing law so that the city school funds shall be paid 
to the board by the county treasurer each month. By 
these means it is hoped that the city will soon be freed 
from existing embarrassments, without any material hin- 
derance to the progress and efticiency of the schools. 


HOW HE BECAME A TEACHER. 


As introductory to the popular series of articles on 
‘‘How I Became a Teacher,” we present a chapter out 
of real life, which has some phases that make it improba- 
ble that we could get the man to write autobiographically. 
The facts for this article have come from various sources 
entirely unknown to him. 

A little German boy of about seven years of age, the 
son of a poor widow, entered one of the lower primary 
schools of Boston, older and larger than his mates, en- 
tirely unable to speak English, and the laughter of his 
schoolmates made it uncomfortable for the little stranger. 
The language came readily, and his progress attracted so 
much attention that he jumped one class in the primary 
grade. 

When he was ready for promotion from the low- 
est class in the grammar grade, the prineipal was trans- 
ferred to a new district, and a new master, a neighboring 
sub-master, came in, and the retiring master said, 
“Young E. of the sixth class is a bright lad, and I 
think it safe to give him double promotion,” which meant 
jumping the fifth class altogether. It was done, and he 
soon boomed ahead and led the fourth class. 

At the end of three months the principal, who inter- 
ested himself in many of his pupils, learned that the pov- 
erty of the family would oblige the lad to leave school at 
the end of that year, never to resume his studies; so he 
said to his assistant, ‘I am going to take a lad from the 
fourth class into my first class. He will pick up more 
here than there, and be better fitted to go out into life.” 
He did such keen work that at the close of the year he 
passed all his examinations ereditably, and took his 
diploma with the rest of the class. 

One of the teachers of the building had a little money 
by inheritance, or from her savings, it matters not which, 
and she said to the master, “I want E. to go through 
the high school, and I will help the mother all she needs, 
if the boy can do it.” 

In the vacation the master secured a good place for 
him to work in a large mercantile establishment for Mr. L., 
who, in the autumn, arranged for him to work daily after 
school and all day on Saturday, giving liberal pay for the 
service rendered. Thus, without much aid from the kind 
lady teacher of his grammar school, he was able to com- 
plete the course, graduating as valedictorian. 

“ What will E.do now?” asked Mr. L. of the grammar 
master, after graduation. 

‘Go into a store as a boy and work up, I suppose.” 

“ That’s a hard way to success. What kind of a 
teacher would he make?” said the merchant. 

“You can never tell; but I think he would be a first- 
class teacher.” 

“What will it cost for him to go through a normal 
school?” 

“About two hundred and fifty dollars a year, in the 
rough, and I'll bear my share of it,” said the master. 

“ And I mine,” said the merchant ; “so let us see him 
through ;”’ and they did. 

And so E. went to one of the State Normal Schools 
for two years, and graduated as valedictorian, mak- 
ing a splendid record as a student and as a man. 


levy to 30 cents on $100. This would increase the rev-! 


After graduation, he took a village school at fifteen dollars 
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a week, where he showed his power as a teacher ; and to- 
day, at the age of twenty-six, he has a $2,000 position, 
and his success in discipline and instruction are as marked 
as his financial success. 

In the light of this record, who will say there are not 
noble, thoughtful, sacrificing men and women among our 
teachers? Were this a solitary instance, we would not 
mention it, but we know so many city teachers who have 
studied how to help their pupils, aiding them financially 
and otherwise, in school and out, that we give this as one 
instance of many, showing the manliness and self-sacrific- 
ing attention of the teachers to their pupils. 


BOSTON SUPERVISORS’ REPORT. 


Promptly with the New Year comes the report of the 
Board of Supervisors of the Boston schools, from the pen 
of Mr. Ellis Peterson, who makes a business-like state- 
ment of what is, and a courteous but firm statement of 
what is proposed. Spelling as a distinct study is stricken 
from the second year’s work in the primary school, and 
the teacher is not to require multiplying or dividing by 
numbers larger than twelve; she may, however, ask 
questions in number that may be answered by pupils of 
ordinary capacities, such as: At two cents a newspaper, 
for how many cents does James sell thirty newspapers ? 
With twenty-five cents how many books at fourteen cents 
each can you buy, and how many cents will you have 
left? The study of physiology and hygiene is given a 
more prominent place in the grammar schools, and the 
elements of physics will be taught in the last year only; 
map-drawing from memory is to be omitted; the last 
three centuries only of English history will be studied, 
and the methods therein will be limited to “ readings, con- 
versations, and occasional written exercises”’; another 
attempt is to be made to reduce the time and energy de- 
voted to arithmetic. 

In the high and Latin schools an effort is to be made, 
gradually, for greater uniformity; they advise that the 
course for the Latin school be modified to meet the 
changes in college requirements, or at least that the 
school board select one of two policies, by which the prep- 
aration be done wholly in the Latin school, and other 
high school work in preparation for life, for normal and 
technical schools, be done by the central high schools, or 
that all fit for college, and the Latin school add to the 
efficiency of its departments for teaching physics and 
chemistry. They advise a course of study for the even- 
ing schools, to give more point and method to the instrue- 
tion, and to set a reasonably high standard of attainment. 

They meet the criticism of overcrowded courses of study 

squarely, while admitting it to be a half-truth. While 
more subjects are studied in some grades, several of these 
are so connected or related that each helps the under- 
standing of the others, so that much more work is done 
with very little more effort on the part of teacher or pu- 
pil. In order to make the new course effective, me- 
chanical methods must be supplemented by the natural 
or inductive methods. It remains for the teacher to econ- 
omize time and labor by uniting related studies, using the 
best methods. 
- It is impossible to grade a course of study so that it 
shall bear with equal weight upon the physically weak 
and strong, the naturally dull and bright, those with un- 
fortunate and fortunate home training, those with no out- 
of-school labor and those who have much home work. It 
is too much to ask that a course of study adapt itself to 
the extremes in either direction. Pupils who have spent 
three years in the primary school and three years in the 
grammar school, passing the examination for admission 
to the Latin schools, ought to prepare for college in six 
years, and the greater part of the pupils can do this by 
giving attention strictly to their school work. It does not 
yet seem wise to provide for those who are overworked 
by this program by adding a needless year to the school 
life of the vast majority, or by lowering the standard of 
attainment. Those who cannot do this work without 
overpressure should take an extra year. 

The supervisors report to the Board, for its exclusive 
reference, upon each teacher's governing ability, conduct of 
his pupils, his teaching ability, and its results as shown by 
the pupil. They find from these reports that there are 
teachers who are steadily good through a series of years ; 
teachers who improve steadily from year to year ; teach- 


ers naturally able, but changeful and of doubtful effi-; — Mrs. Hemans died at the age of forty-one, worn out by 


ciency ; teachers possessing some marked merits, 
a few chronic defects ; teachers thafSean 
“passable,” and sometimes fall below that point 
teachers that. They re: 
port a conservative’ influence, helpitg to keep in their 
places good and excellent teachers; and those that promise 
to be such, and also that helps toxpreserva the 
schools from the continued eniployment-of incompetent 
teachers. They think it unnecessaty to elect annually 
those whose standing has been good through a series of 
years, or those who are steadily improving,—after such 
improvement is thoroughly demonstrated. The Board 
recommends that principals who have served less than 
four years be annually appointed, if appointed at all, until 
they have been principals for four years ; that those who 
have served as principals for at least four years be can- 
didates for office during good behavior and efficiency ; but 
if not at that time appointed, with such tenure of oftice, 
they continue to be annually appointed, if appointed at 
all, until the School Board shall have elected them with 
such a tenure of office. \ 

The pupils in all grades of the schools express thoughts, 
both orally and in writing, with more correctness and 
ease than pupils did ten years ago; but columns of words 
are not spelled as well as they were then, and technical 
grammar, as such, is not acquired as thoroughly as it was ; 
penmanship is no better taught, but serviceable hand- 
writing, legible and rapid, is better; reading is more in- 
telligent, and has become a better means for acquiring 
knowledge; more knowledge of English authors is ac- 
quired. They speak emphatically of a tendency to read 
what is easy and amusing, to the neglect of that which de- 
mands study and thought. The knowledge of concrete 
arithmetic is greater than it was, but they see no advance 
of pure arithmetic; they fear there is less accuracy and 
facility in number-work than formerly, and that pupils 
are less able to think out and solve, without help, prob- 
lems that involve difficulties. They are gratified with 
the result of the introduction of observation lessons and 
the inductive study of elementary science in the lower 
grades, not so much because of the knowledge acquired 
as from the methods of study and the habits formed. 
They believe heartily in the sewing department and in the 
cooking school. They devote much‘space to the question 
of examination for admission to the high and Latin 
schools, and promotions in the grammar schools, and for 
qualifications @ teachers. The time has come when they 
have suflicient supply of certified teachers to fill the va- 
cancies that occur, which are about one hundred a year. 
The supply of successful teachers to serve as substitutes is 
never sufficient. They suggest that the evening-school 
teachers be utilized as substitutes in the day schools, hop- 
ing thereby to get better teachers for both positions. The 
fitting tributes to Dr. Philbrick and Miss Crocker close 


the reports. 


bove 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Tea was first used in England in 1719. 

— New Orleans was founded by the French in 1717. 

— In 1698 there were about 4,000 Indians in Massachusetts, 

— Damas was one of the greatest plagiarists of modern times. 

— Benjamin Franklin made his grand electrical discoveries in 
1752. 

— Dante’s Divine Comedy was not even published until after his 
death. 

— The Old South Church, the third built in Boston, was erected 
in 1669. 

— The cultivation of indigo was introduced into South Carolina 
in 1743. 

— Perino del Vaga was born in poverty and nearly starved in 
childhood. 

— In 1765 Pittsburg, in Pa., was laid out, and its settlement 
commenced. 

— Albert Diirer, in reviewing his own work, wrote, ‘‘ It cannot 
be better done.’’ 

— The first public library in Rhode Island was established in 
Newport in 1747. 

— Andrea del Sarto was the son of a tailor, and took his name 
from his father’s trade. 

— Margaret Fuller was considered to be the best talker of her 
sex since Madame De Staél. 

— A whipping-post, pillory, and ducking-stool were established 
in New York City in 1692. 

— Faneuil Hall, in Boston, was erected by Peter Faneuil in 
1742 and presented to the town. 

— Dickens was vain, egotistical, and selfish,—traits which grew 


upon him as he advanced in years. 


and not domestic unhappiness and ill health. 


— De Quincy was noted for his rare conversational powers, sup- 


iplemented by a vast and varied stock of information. 


jy0 an academy was erected in Philadelphia, from which 
’ennsylvania afterwards originated. 


— By recommlng datio the faculty, the students of Bryn Mawr 
Collegs have legited 'ta xford cap and gown. 
tic Poesy,’’ according to Dr. 


; 6d nim to be considered the father of English criticism. 
— According to the Vassar Miscellany, the incidental expenses, 
inclusive of books, of a girl at Vassar College, may be limited to 
$25 per annum. 

— In 1717 the college heretofore instituted at Saybrook, was re- 
moved to New Haven, and in honor of Goy. Yale, its benefactor, 
was named Yale College. 

— At Tokio, Japan, the Imperial University comprises five 
colleges, representing the departments of science, engineering, law, 
medicine, and literature. 

— The highest spot inhabited by human beings is said to be the 
Buddhist cloister of Hanie, Thibet, where twenty-one priests live at 
an altitude of 16,000 feet. 

— Handel, most original of composers, after losing his entire 
fortune in a legitimate effort to further the interests of the art he 
loved so well, passed the last of his life in the gloom of blindness. 

— Queen Victoria is the oldest reigning sovereign in Europe ex- 
cepting Emperor William. She has had no less than thirty-seven 
grandchildren, and also five great-grandchildren, Thirty-one 
grandchildren are living. 

— Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘ Dr, Franklin offered to teach my mother 
the guitar, but she was too bashful to become his pupil. She re- 
gretted this afterwards, possibly from having missed so illustrious a 
master. Her first child, who died, was named after him.”’ 

— Washington Irving used to point out to visitors the spot, com- 
manding the Hudson River, where he first read the ‘‘ Lady of 
the Lake,’’ with a wild-cherry tree over his head. In his old age 
he writes to a friend: ‘‘Come and see me, and I will give you a 
book and a tree.’’ 

— ‘Hail Columbia’? as sung by a six-years-old girl, ‘* because 
that’s the way they sing it in my school ”’ : 

Hail Columbia, happy land! 

Hail, ye reroes, hen born band, 
Who forth and bladey freedan Scotland. 
And when the sconce or war was gone 
Enjoyed the peas your valor won. 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— Eight thousand kroner ($1,000) have been granted by the 
Norwegian Parliament to aid temperance work. 

— The drawings for the portrait of Frederick Douglass, by Miss 
Emily Bartol, daughter of Rey. Dr. Bartol, are completed, and the 
likeness is said to be striking and faithfal. 

— A course of ten lectures on English literature by Miss Charlotte 
Fiske Bates, the poet and critic, will be given in Boston, commen- 
cing January 20, 

— J. T. Prince, Esq., agent of the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, has recently published a book on Courses of Study, which is 
destined to attract much attention from the variety and merit of its 


contents. 

— That the health of schoolgirls may be cared for and their tasks 
be performed under the best possible sanitary conditions, the School 
Board of Paris has appointed a lady physician as medical inspector 
of girls in the Parisian schools. 

— ‘* Carmen Sylva,’’ the Queen of Roumania, has undertaken 
the delivery of a course of lectures on National Literature, at the 
girls’ high school, in Bucharest. For some time her majesty has 
given private lectures in her palace to young women of leading 
families in Roumania. 

— A. C, Stockin, one of the best known and respected school 
book men of New England, has removed from his cosy, parlor-like 
rooms on Park street, to bright, cheery, roomy quarters at 50 
Bromfield street, where his genial greeting awaits friends old and 
new. He now carries the school-book stock of the Harper’s, which 
is a convenience. 

— Rey. A. D. Mayo, D.D., is adding materially to his good work 
in the South by publishing in leaflets his new lectures. ‘‘ A South- 
ern Graded School’’ is the best presentation of the past, present, 
and future of the school question of the South that has as yet ap- 
peared. It is as entertaining as it is instructive, and should be read 
by all interested in the problems arising in the South. 

— J. A. Gould, of Newton, Mass., has voluntarily retired from 
the school committee of that city, after a continuous service of 
thirty-five years. We know of no instance in which a man has had so 
long service in a city so exacting in its demands upon its public ser- 
vants as Newton. Mr. Gould has given much time and the best of 
thought to this service, and the schools under his special direction 
have been uniformly prosperous; and men and women now promi- 
nent in business circles delight to acknowledge the service rendered 
them through the school and direct personal encouragement. As 
one of the many teachers who have profited by his supervisory 
interest, we bear cordial testimony to the uniform wisdom and self- 
sacrificing devotion of this patriarch in the service. 


— The meeting of the National Educational Association at 
Chicago, next July, promises to be the largest educational gathering 
ever held, The Boston & Albany Railroad will provide a most 
attractive excursion for the teachers of New England, the general 
arrangement of which will be in charge of Mr. Alfred Bunker, of 
the Quincy School, Boston. Details will be announced in due 
season, 
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Tue Epucation or Man. By Freder- 
ich Froebel. Translated by Josephine Jarvis. 
New York: A. Lovell & Co. Price, cloth, 
$1.30; also a good 65 cent edition. 

First let us emphasize the entirely satis 
character of the sixty-five cent edith 
no way to specify the substantial 
binding, which is every way as 
useful as the cloth edition. We fully appreciate 
the publishers’ endeavor to meet the salaries of 
teachers by offering this indispensable work at 
such a figure. It is too late for the American 
teacher to need any word of commendation of the 
writings of Froebel. It is to the honor of the 
teachers of the country that the work of this 
world-renowned leader in educational thought was 
so early appreciated, but it is to their discredit 
that so many of them are content to take it at sec- 
ond-hand, that so few have read discriminatingly 
even this his first work, which embodies the wis- 
dom of the ages, and is founded upon ‘‘a deeper 
insight into the nature of children’? than has been 
otherwise expressed. Kindergarten teachers rarely 
or never attempt their work without acquaintance 
with Froebel, and there is nearly as much reason 
why every primary school teacher should under- 
stand the principles upon which he builds. It 
would barely do justice to this work if we devoted 
a Special Number thereto,—how much less in an 
ordinary review. His treatment of Man in early 
childhood, as a boy, and as a scholar, is one of the 
happiest of his thoughts. He sees the man from 
the first. It is the man in the child whom he has 
in mind in his kindergarten work and play. The 
transitions from infancy to childhood, from child- 
hood to boyhood, from boyhood to youth, are skill- 
fully and uniquely considered, and there is no 

hase of the educational question that does not link 
itself more or less directly with these transitions. 

Note this sentence: ‘*‘ With what richness, full- 
ness, and freshness of the inner and outer life do 
we find the rightly guided, genuinely fostered, 
truly protected child in the last period of his child- 
hood, the time of his exit from childhood, and en- 
trance into boyhood.”’ The infant stage is that of 
fostering, that of childhood is preéminently that 
of life, and the boy-stage that of learning. School 
is the effort to bring the scholar to the right con- 
sciousness of the nature and inner life of things 
and of himself. The boy as he enters the school 
becomes a scholar and rises from the outward view 
of things to a higher spiritual view. We have 
seen some boy scholars with whom the spiritual 
view was exceedingly slight. 

Some readers, those of a super-sensitive turn, 
decline to enjoy this work because it is not written 
in the winnowed, business-like style of this age; 
but the teacher who loves sincerity, whatever its 
garb; who loves brilliancy of thought, whatever its 
phrase; who loves science, whatever be its tech- 
nique; who seeks to know the child’s mind for 
the sake of greatest skill in its training, will find 
this inexpensive volume one of rare delight and 
profit. 


Courses or Stupy AND Metnops or 
TreAcuinG. A Handbook for Teachers of Pri- 
mary, Grammar, and Ungraded Schools. By 
John T. Prince. Boston: Ginn & Company. 

A practical man has given us a practical book ; 
a man of extended observation has skillfully re- 
corded his convictions of what is best in all that is; 
a man of extensive and discriminating reading, he 
speaks freely of many things that could wisely 
supplement or supplant much that now is; a man 
of clear thought, he writes effectively upon each 
department of his subject. He takes a system of 
school work covering nine years, and treats each 
branch in each grade with surprising minuteness 
in the first twenty-six pages. We shall watch with 
interest the effect of this presentation of this course 
of study. It has been the vain attempt of educa- 
tors, — officially, and in committees and conven- 
tions,—to establish uniformity; and they have all 
failed, not only to secure uniformity, but they 
always fail to agree with their own course three 
years previous. If Mr. Prince can, by this cour- 
ageous presentation of an admirably prepared 
course of study, win any considerable loyalty, 
— if, indeed, he can remain loyal to this outline 
of work for three years, — he will have done 
a work of which he may well be proud. Fortu- 
nately, as we think, this part of the work occupies 
little space, while the General Principles and Sug- 
gestions and their application in Reading, Writing, 
Spelling, Language, Grammar, Arithme'ic, Geog- 
raphy, History, Physiology and Hygiene, Obser- 
vation Lessons, Information Lessons, Drawing, 
Singing, Memory Lessons, Busy Work, Physical 
Exercise, Organization, Moral Training, and Gov- 
ernment, are fully and carefully treated. 

The teacher will find this helpful at every point 
in her work. She will know what he means, and 
how to do what he suggests. It is not written for 
the philosophers, and they should let it alone; 
and yet there is a common-sense philosophy behind 
the empiricism which sits upon the throne. It is 
not written for the critic, for which we are grate- 
ful, but for the teacher hungry for help. At times 
there is a tendency to theorize, or idealize, as in 
this: ‘‘ The first consideration in fixing the locality 
of a schoolhouse is healthfulness. The ground 
upon which it is placed should be high, and the 
soil sandy, so as to allow good drainage. It should 
be located with reference to the convenience of the 
pupils attending the school, and so retired that the 
school will not be disturbed by noises from without. ”’ 
But the very next paragraph is full of practical 
good sense that can be applied everywhere : 
** Privies should, if possible, be separated from the 
schoolhouse, and have a separate apartment and 
approach for each sex. Dry earth should be placed 
daily in the vaults, which should be frequently 
cleaned out. Great care should be taken in the 


construction of water-closets located in the school- 
house, and constant attention should be given to 
the matter of cleansing and disinfecting. The 
closets should be plac far from the furnac 
as possible, be-throughly ventila 


by m es and windows.”’ ~4 
great “totic with 
sufficient: care, skill, aid thoroughness-te—reflect 
bredit upon the author, and_permanently profitthe 
shoo] whose. teacher appreciates and appropriates 

Wurtney. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

$1.50. 304 pages. 

One hardly knows whether to assign this book 
to children or to adults. Several of the stories 
have appeared previously in Wide Awake, the 
children’s magazine, but that fact will not hinder 
grown people from deriving genuine pleasure and 
food for thought from ‘‘ Buttered Crusts’’ and 
‘* How the Middies set up Shop,’’ while ‘‘ Zerub 
Throop’s Experiment ’’ and Trying on Bonnets ”’ 
evidently belong to them. Even without her name 
on the title page it would be easy to detect Mrs. 
Whitney's hand in these stories. Her favorite 
characters all have one peculiarity,—they see be- 
hind and beyond the apparent meaning of things, 
and express themselves in a symbolic phraseology 
that sometimes has the effect of forced awkward- 
ness. But some slight idiosyncrasies may be par- 
doned an author dear to so many hearts, whose 
quiet suggestions must have benefited many a 
home, and the lofty but natural beauty of whose 
creations must have ennobled the ideals of multi- 
tudes of young people. 


A SHort History or PARLIAMENT. By 
B. C. Skottowe, M.A., New College, Oxford. 
New York: Harper & Brothers; 1887. 

This is a very entertaining, and in some re- 
spects, a very instructive sketch of incidents and 
events connected with the formation and the acts 
and experiences of Parliament, from the days of 
the Magna Charta to the present time. It is very 
instructive to notice the development of principles 
of government and rales of order as they appear 
in the progress of history, and there is a certain 
value about the condensed grouping of all the im- 
portant historical incidents belonging to parlia- 
mentary proceedings which are here brought to 
gether. It thus forms a department of history by 
itself which must be valuable for easy reference. 
Besides this, the book is exceedingly readable as a 
continuous story, full of amusing, and sometimes 
exciting, incidents, and illustrating rather graph- 
ically the peculiar characteristics of our English 
and Irish cousins. It is a convenient compendium 
of the history of British legislation, with very fine 
sketches of most of the men who have figured 
prominently in parliamentary debate or in political 
affairs. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A PRIVATE SOLDIER 
IN THE ARMY OF THE PotoMAc. By Frank 
Wilkeson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

Sketches, ‘‘ recollections,’ and books touching 
our Civil War are sought and read with eagerness 
by the multitude of to-day. This book under re- 
view was written by a private soldier, and admira 
bly written. He must have been at school as well 
asin the camp. He had run away from his home 
on the Hudson to enlist in the army. He fought 
through the terrible battle of the Wilderness, around 
Spottsylvania, in the battle of Cold Harbor, and 
around Petersburg. The thrilling scenes which he 
witnessed, and in which he mingled, are graph- 
ically described by him. They reveal the horrors 
of war in battle and on the march as only a pri- 
vate soldier can know them. We do not agree 
with the writer that ‘‘ the officering of the com- 
mands in the various armies with West Point grad- 
uates’’ was a mistake, and that ‘‘ West Point 
Academy should be destroyed,’’ but we commend 
his book as a faithful and true record of the scenes 
described. 


PracticAL |AMERICAN COOKERY AND 
HovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Miss Juliet 
Corson. Pp. 591. New York: Dodd, Mead, 
& Co. Price, $1.50. 

In this comprehensive cook book, which includes 
everything imaginable from the etiquette of dinner 
giving to the children’s diet, Miss Corson has sought 
to produce a work which shall prove that ‘‘ Amer- 
ican cookery is both wholesome and palatable.’’ 
To this end she caused circulars to be sent to all 
parts of the country asking for recipes of local 
dishes, and to which she received abundant re- 
sponse. Each recipe has been tested, and is plainly 
and minutely described; and, in this result of her 
labors, she offers the inexperienced cook a reliable 
guide, while the older housewife will find it a safe 
adviser in time of perplexity. An ingenious de- 
vice is the cover of the Look, made of enameled 
cloth, from which spots may be easily removed. 
For an interesting account of Miss Corson’s career 
see December Wide Awake, 1886. 


Tue Story or tHE Moors in Spain. By 
Stanley Lane-Poole, B.A., M.R.A.S. With 
the Collaboration of Arthur Gilman, M.A. 
Price, $1.50. 

Of the two periods in the history of Spain, the 
one was a period of glory and renown, the other 
of degradation. The first was under the dominion 
of the Moors, the second under the dominion of 
the Bourbons. This is the story of the Moors, 
who made the kingdom great and prosperous. 
Under Moslem rule it attained a high degree of 
refinement and civilization; but, when Granada 
fell, desolation and the Inquisition followed. The 


land of science became the land of ignorance and 
barbarism. Such is the contrast which this story 


ve Affinities,’ The Good Women,’’ and 


reveals to the reader. Our nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the publishers of The Story of Na- 
tions, one of the seventeen of which, already pub- 
lished, is here under review. 


ws or Younc WERTHER, AND 
- OrHEeR “TAT Goethe. 
by L. Noa. Boston: Bradlee idden ; , 
Price, $1.75. 
This is a reprint of an edition copyrighted in 
=] tains ‘‘ The Sorrows of Werther,’’ 


“A Tale.’ Itis neatly gotten up, on good paper, 
and very tasteful cloth binding; a very suitable 
book to be presented to the younger persons of 
this generation, many of whom, in the surfeit of 
trashy fiction, have never had their attention called 
to the classics of the last century. Very few sto- 
ries of modern time have more of real interest and 
attractiveness to an intelligent reader than these 
productions of the Poet Philosopher of Germany. 

Tue Strory OF THE SARACENS, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF BAGDAD. 
By Arthur Gilman, M.A. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This story is admirably told by Mr. Arthur Gil- 
man. The Saracens were a peculiar and interest- 
ing people, and, as here treated, were the followers 
of Mohammed, comprising many nations, and 
scattered from ocean to ocean. This volume does 
not reach the period of the Crusades, nor include 
the thrilling story of the Moors in Spain; but the 
author finds ample material in its own limited 
period for the pages occupied, and the story is full 
of interest to the general reader. It should be in 
every family and school library. 

THe Creep or ANDOVER SEMINARY. 
By Dr. D. T. Fiske, president of the Board of 
Trustees, has just been republished by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 

Its author is one of the oldest and most conserv- 
ative Congregational clergymen in the state; yet 
his construction of the creed is entirely in accord 
with the view taken by the professors on trial for 
heterodoxy, and is quoted by them in their defence. 
Its appearance is timely and its influence will not 
be lost in the adjustment of the important question 
about to be settled by the Board of Visitors. 
Dotiars AND Duty. By Rev. Emory J. 

Haynes. Boston: James H. Earle. $1.50. 

This is a book of more than four hundred pages, 
12mo, richly embellished in gold and ink designs. 
It is a story written by one of our most popular 
and practical clergymen, founded on fact, to illas- 
trate fact, and enforce truth touching business 
lapses and defective religious methods. The book 
is written with a grace and charm that cannot fail 
to attract attention and gain readers. We predict 
for it a large sale and useful mission. 


Messrs. Ticknor & CoMPANY announce 
for publication, the middle of January, a new novel, 
Sons and Daughters, by the author of The Story 
of Margaret Kent. 


Pror. WittsAm JAmeEs, of Harvard 
College, will occupy the first place in The Popular 
Science Monthly, éor February, with an unusually 
readable paper on ‘‘ The Laws of Habit.’’ 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have arranged to 
print Minto’s Manual of English Prose Literature, 
instead of importing the sheets, as was at first pro- 
posed. This will enable them to reduce the price 
from $2.00 to $1.50. 


THe Harvarp CATALOGUE, 
just issued, gives the new requirements for exam- 
ination, and names as the textbook for examina- 
tion in American History, down to 1783, Higgin- 
son’s Young Folks’ History of the United States. 


the February number of Scribner's 
Magazine will begin a novelette by ‘‘J. S. of 
Dale’’ (F. J. Stimson), called ‘‘ The Residuary 
Legatee,’’ which is very different from anything 
that this writer has yet done, and the first chapters 
of which are certain to arouse great interest and 
curiosity. 


D. C. Heara & Co., of Boston, announce 
for publication this month A Synopsis of the Nature 
and Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics, by L. H. 
Luce, M.D., who, in the course of twenty years’ 
practice, has given a great deal of time and atten- 
tion to this subject. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Rogiuney’s Book in French; by Sophie Doridt; 
illustrated; price, 95 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

A Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland; by 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D.; price,10 cents. New York: 
k of Il i 

pecimen Book o ustrations and Maps; W. A. 
K. Jehnston, Edinburgh and London. 

The Mormon Puzzle, and How to Solve it; by Rev. 
R. W. Beers, A.M.; price, $1.00. Chicago: Funk & 
Egypt; 

neient Egypt; in two volumes; by George Raw- 
linson, M.A.; price forthe set, $1 The istory 
of France, Vol. II; by M. Guizot and Madame Guizot 
DeWitt; translated by Robert Black.—— Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World; by Henry Drummond, 
F. R.S.E., F.G.8.— Alden’s Handy Atlas of the 
New York: John B. Alden 


French Self-Instructor, according to the Methods 
of Toussaint-Langenscheidt, and other well-known 
teachers; price, 10 cents. New York: Ivers & Co. 

A Story Book of Science; by Lydia Hoyt Farmer; 
illustrated.—tThe Prince of the Flaming Star; by 
Lydia Hoyt Farmer; illustrated by the author; price, 
$1.50.—Last Evening with Washington Allston; by 
Elizabeth Peabody; price, $1.50. Boston: D. Lo- 
throp & Co. 


World; price, 25 cents. 
Co 


_The Girl in the Brown Habit; 5 Mrs. Fdward 
Kennard; price, 20 cents.—Britta; by George Tem- 
ple; price, 25 cents, } New York; Harper & Bros. 


sponded in aneat and appropriate speech. 
annual address, 


of Stady.”’ 


Teachers in Council. 


MICHIGAN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Lansing, Dec. 
28-30, 1886. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 28, a large audience, 


composed mainly of teachers, met in Representa- 
tive Hall to enjoy the opening exercises. 


An address of welcome was delivered by Wm. 
Donovan, Esq., president of the Lansing School 
Board. Prof. Haynes of Hillsdale College, re- 
In the 
President D. Howell discussed 
‘* Improvement in Character, the Leading Object 
The president made a strong plea for 
the wider diffusion of knowledge, which, it was 
thought, would cure many of the ills which now 
burden society. 


WEDNESDAY’S SESSIONS. 


Supt. S. G. Burkhead, of the Saginaw city 
schools, read a paper on *‘ Limitation and Proper 
Relation of Sabjects Taught in Ungraded Schools.”’ 
The speaker favored the grading of country 
schools, and thought that the work might be 
arranged in four grades. The paper was practical 
and full of good suggestions. 

‘The Want, the Worth, and the Cultivation of 
a Taste for Good Literature,’’ was the title of a 
carefully prepared and valuable paper by Miss 
Mary E. Tilton, of the Lansing High School. 
This subject was discussed by Supt. E. C. Thomp- 
son of Albion, Dr. L. R. Fiske of Albion College, 
and others. Dr. Fiske made astrong point against 
the use of sentimental, thought-enervating liter- 
ature, whether in Sunday-school libraries or else- 
where. 

Just before the close of the morning session, 
President Howell announced the appointment of 
committees : 

On Resolutions—Chas. W. Pickell, E. A. Wilson, 
E. P. Church, Wesley Sears, and Austin George. 

On Nominations—E. J. MacEwan, C. N. Ken- 
dall, H. W. French, C. L. Bemis, and E. A. Strong. 

In the afternoon session, Prof. Daniel Putnam, 
of the State Normal School, read a paper on 
‘*Some Pedagogie Principles and their Applica- 
tions.’? ‘The discussion which followed this paper 
was general and lengthy. 

Miss Nina ©. Vandewalker, superintendent of 
primary instruction in the schools at Calumet, 
read an interesting paper on ‘* Kindergarten Work 
in Primary Schools.’’ The discussion of this sub- 
ject was opened by Supt. J. W. Ewing, of Ionia, 
and continued by others. 

Representative Hall, with its richly frescoed walls, 
presented a brilliant appearance in the light of the 
gas jets, and when the president’s gavel called the 
evening session to order, an appreciative audience 
of about four hundred teachers, and perhaps a 
hundred other listeners, filled the room. The 
music, under the direction of Mrs. Flora A. Rar- 
rick, special teacher of music in the Lansing 
schools, was exceptionally fine, and elicited hearty 
applause. 

**The Under-graduate Youth of Our Time,’’ 
was the theme of the evening lecture, delivered by 
the Hon. Theodore Nelson, retiring State Super- 
intendent of Public Instraction. Dr. Nelson’s 
address was equally entertaining and instructive, 
and, with its judicious intermingling of wit and 
wisdom, was a happy effort. 


THURSDAY’S SESSIONS. 


The opening paper of Thursday morning, ‘‘ Edu- 
cation and the Labor Problem,’’ was presented by 
Dr. L. R. Fiske, President of Albion College. 
Dr. Fiske’s paper was a scholarly and able produc- 
tion, and was delivered with great force and effect. 
Prof. H. C. Adams, of Michigan University, opened 
the discussion which was continaed at considerable 
length. From the close attention given to this 
paper and its discussion, by the large audience of 
teachers, it seemed evident that both topic and 
leading speakers had been happily chosen. 

‘* How can the County Institutes be made more 
Profitable ?’’ was the subject of a bright and inter- 
esting paper by Prof. Hamilton King, of Olivet 
College, of which the following is a synopsis : 

The first teachers’ institute held in Michigan, 
was in the year 1846. The laws relating to this 
subject have been changed and iniproved from 
time to time, and the institute has been an impor- 
tant factor in the educational progress of the state. 
But there is a feeling among close observers that 
in its present form the teachers’ institute of Mich- 
igan is not what it should be. The speaker sug- 
on the of the appointi wer. An advisor 
board of three members wae aid the Su ~ 
tendent of Public Instruction in the choice of men 
for conductors and instructors. The number of 
conductors is too large,—the geben would make 
the number as small as possible, which would not 
only enable the department to select more com- 
petent men, bat would give the conductors a 
greater number of institutes,—more experience,— 
and enable them to do better work. 

_ The discussion of this paper was opened by 
Supt. W.S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, and continued by 
half a score of other speakers. Supt. Fitch claimed 
that the five days’ institute is afailure. He would 
combine counties, and hold institutes of a month 
or longer in duration, which would enable the work 
to approximate more nearly to the work of a nor- 
mal school. 

In the afternoon, Principal L. C. Hull, of the 
Detroit High School, read a paper. on ‘‘ The Read- 
ing Circle,’’ Supt. Howell of the Lansing schools, 
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secretary of the State Reading Circle Council, made 
a brief report of the reading circle in the state. 

“The Conditions and Needs of the Public 
Schools ’’ was the theme of a general discussion, 
earried on, for the most part, by delegates from 
county associations. 

Among the results of this inquiry, the following 
conclusions were reached : 

(1) County supervision is desired. 

(2) Some measures should be taken to secure 
more general attendance of common-school teach- 
ers at our State Teachers’ Association. 

(3) There should be a more general attendance 
at our county institutes. 

(4) Oar district schools ought to be better pro- 
vided with maps, charts, globes, clocks, bells, and 
simple apparatus in general. 

(5) A rigid truant law should be made and 
enforced. 

The committee on resolutions presented the usual 
budget of thanks to each and all who had contrib- 
uted to the aid and comfort of the association. 

The following officers were chosen : 

President—Supt. J. W. Ewing, of Tonia. 

Vice-Presidents—President D. S. Stevens of 
Adrian College, and Supt. Stewart of Monroe. 

Secretary—Supt. Chas. W. Pickell, of Lud- 
dington. 

Treasurer—E. L. Briggs, of Grand Haven. 

Members of the Executive Committee—Prof. L. 
MeLouth, Supts. H. N. French and L. R. Halsey. 

Members of State Reading Circle Council—Miss 
Mary E. Tilton, Principal L. C. Hull. 

President J. M. B. Sill, of the State Normal 
School, was chosen as the representative of the 
State Teachers’ Association at the semi-centennial 
celebration of the founding of Michigan University. 


NOTES, 


Supt. Howell and his associates deserve the 
credit of securing the largest, most enthusiastic 
and interesting meeting that the State Association 
has held for many a year. 

Among the distinguished men who attended this 
meeting your correspondent noticed the venerable 
and familiar face of the Hon. Ira Mayhew, of 
Detroit, who entered upon his first term as Sta « 
Superintendent of Public Instruction more than 
forty-years ago. 

The Hon. Joseph Estabrook, the newly elected 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, was prevent- 
ed by illness from attending the meeting. 

Michigan will endeavor to take part in the edu- 
cational exhibit of the next meeting of the National 
Educational Association, This matter has been 
placed in the hands of the Hon. Joseph Estabrook, 
Supt. David Howell, and Editor Henry R. Petten- 
gill, all of Lansing. 

The Michigan State Teachers’ Association was 
organized in 1852, at a meeting held in Ypsilanti. 
The officers elected for the first year were : 

President—A. 8. Welch. 

Vice-Presidents— Miss A. C. Rogers, H. B. 
Thayer. 

Recording Secretary—John Horner. 

Corresponding Secretary—J. M. B. Sill. 

Treasurer—Henry Cheever. 

Of these officers, Principal Sill was the only one 
we saw at the meeting of 1886, 

W. J. Cox. 


ILLINOIS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ 


{Continued from last week.] 
WEDNESDAY, DeEc, 29. 

A large part of the morning session was con- 
sumed by the consideration and adoption of sev- 
eral resolutions, of which the more prominent 
were those pertaining to arrangements for the 
coming meeting of the National Educational As- 


ASSOCIATION, 


sociation. 
The remainder of the time was taken up in the 
consideration of two very valuable papers: ‘‘ How 


may the Teaching of Arithmetic be Simplified ?”’ 
by Alfred Kirk, of Urbana, and ‘‘ Township Or- 
ganization of Schools,’’ by J. W. Hays, of the 
same place. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


It was moved that the execative committee be 
instructed to arrange the program for the next an- 
nual meeting so that only one topic shall be pre- 
sented for discussion each half day's session. The 
motion prevailed. 

**Science Work in Public Schools’? was the 
topic of discussion before the afternoon session, 
and able papers were read upon the subject, under 
three different heads, as follows: ‘** What to 
Teach,’’ Prof. S. A. Forbes, Champaign; ‘‘ How 
to Teach it,’’ Buell P. Colton, Ottowa; ‘‘ Culture 
Derived from the Study of Science,’’ W. H. 
Hatch, Rock Island. These different aspects of 
the question were well handled by the gentlemen 
named, and their papers claimed close attention 
from the teachers, as the subject of teaching the 
natural sciences in public schools is one that con- 
tains much interest for all teachers on account of 
the prominence which the sciences have gained in 
our modern school courses of study. 

After the consideration of various reports from 
committees, ete., the Association listened to a short 
and interesting address by Hon. Henry Raab, the 
retiring State Supt. of Public Instruction. The 
subject selected by Mr. Raab was, ‘‘ The Obliga- 
tion of the State to the Profession,’’ and it was 
treated in a plain, direct, and forcible manner. 
In closing, Mr. Raab thanked the teachers for the 
hearty support he had received during his term of 
office, and said that in retiring from public life to 
resume his place in their ranks, he earried bac 
none but pleasant recollections, 


After the hearty applause that followed Mr. 
Raab’s speech had subsided, the chairman pre- 
sented the superintendent-elect, Prof. Richard 
Edwards, who closed his remarks by pledging 
himself to do his best to fulfill the duties of his 
high office, and asking the codperation of the 
teachers. His words produced a very favorable 
impression on the teachers assembled. 


EVENING SESSION, 

This session was opened by the presentation of 
an able and exhaustive address on *‘ The Study of 
Pedagogy,’’ by Dr. J. W. Stearns, of Madison, 
Wis. He dealt with the popular fallacies current 
upon the subject, the danger of accepting popular 
maxims as sound logical rules, of the relations of 
theory and practice, and the special demands of 
the age in the education of teachers. 

The paper was quite lengthy, and covered a 
broad field. 

The committee chosen to draft resolutions a 
propriate to the death of General Logan then made 
their report, which was unanimously adopted. 


Tuurspay, Dec. 30. 


Under the head of general business the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

Prest.—Joshua Pike, Jerseyville. 

Sec.—Wm. Jenkins, Mendota. 

Treas.—J. R. Walker, Rochelle. 

Ex, Com.—W. H. Hatch, J. M. Bowlby, and 
Emily A. Hayward. 

Twenty vice-presidents were also elected, one 
from each congressional district. 

Following the election, the committee on resolu- 

tions made a voluminous report, which our limited 
space will not allow us to reproduce. 
Mr. Frank C, Clendenin, of Cairo, read a paper 
on ‘ Civil Government,—Scope and Character of 
Teaching Demanded by Good Citizenship,’’? which 
was carefully prepared, and deserved larger audi- 
ence. Instead of discussing this subject extempo- 
raneously, valuable papers were read by Nathan 
Harvey, of Waverly, and Charles Snyder, of 
Freeport. 

After adopting the report of the executive com- 
mittee, and that of the treasurer, the meeting ad- 
journed, to meet in Springfield next year. 


INDIANA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


(Continued from last week.] 
General Session. 
The Association proper was opened Tuesday 
evening. The retiring president, E, E. Smith, in 
a few brief, but well-chosen remarks, introduced 
his successor, Prof. C. W. Hodgin, of the Rich- 
mond Normal, who took for his theme, ‘‘ The 


Needs of our Profession.’’ His address was replete 
with good, sensible suggestions. It will be impos- 
sible to give synopses of any of the papers and 
addresses, owing to lack of space. Papers were 
read by Supt. James Baldwin, of Greencastle, 
subject, ‘‘ The Great Poets as Moral Teachers”? ; 
**'The Error of Work in the Lower Grades,”’ Prof. 
Arnold Tompkins, of De Pauw; ‘‘ Education and 
the Labor Problem,’’ Supt. A. D. Mohler, Hunt- 
ington Co. ; ‘* Physics in the Elementary School,”’ 
Prof. D. W. Dennis, Earlham College; ‘‘ Neces- 
sity of Political Education,’’ Miss Laura Donnan, 
of the Indianapolis schools. 

Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, lectured 
Wednesday evening upon ‘‘ Character in the 
School,’? and President E. C. Hewett, of the 
Illinois State Normal University, delivered the 
annual address Thursday afternoon, taking as a 
subject, ‘‘ In my Mind's Eye, Horatio.’’ Both 
lectures were ably delivered in a pleasing manner, 
but the first came more nearly meeting the wants 
of the average teacher. 

President E A. Bryan, of Vincennes, presented 
the report of the committee appointed to consider 
the office of Township Trustee, which office has 
given our state rather an unsavory reputation in the 
past few years. A number of recommendations 
were made which met with the hearty approval of 
the association. Ex-State Supt. Bloss next sub- 
mitted a series of resolutions, which recommended 
legislative action, and pointed out the particulars. 
These were generally approved, and will be urged 
upon the attention of our coming Legislative 
Assembly. 

Prof. R. G. Boone, on behalf of his committee, 
submitted an unusually well digested and well 
written ‘‘ Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Indiana Reading Circle.’’ In it he showed that up- 
ward of 3,000 teachers are taking the course as 
prescribed. Valuable suggestions were offered 
concerning the future work of the circle. 

Supt. W. H. Elson, of Parke Co., reported for 
the committee on ‘‘ The County Superintendency,’’ 
and among other good things advised that 
eligibility to the office should require a candidate 
to hold a state certificate. This is a much needed 
reform, and it is to be hoped that the law will be 
so amended this winter. 

The committee on ‘‘ The Aisthetic Culture of 
the Child,’’ reported through its chairman, Mrs. 
Emma Mont. McRae, and urged that greater at- 
tention be paid to the beautiful, showing its value 
in character and happiness. 

Ex-State Supts. B. C. Hobbs, John M. Bloss, 
James H. Smart, and our present superintendent, 
John W. Holcombe, all offered timely suggestions 
concerning ‘‘ The Legislation and Administration 
of the Indiana School System ’’; and a committee 
consisting of John M. Bloss, R. I. Hamilton, W. 
A. Bell, H. D. Voorhis, A. M. Sweeney, D. 


k | Nelson, and W. H. Sims, were appointed to look 


after school legislation this winter. The associa- 


tion appropriating $25 to pay for necessary print- 
ing and postage. 

A beautiful tribute to the memory of the chair- 
man of the executive committee chosen last year, 
Mrs. R. A. Moffitt of Rushville, was presented 
by Mrs. D. W. Dennis and unanimously adopted. 

The officers chosen for the ensuing year are : 

President—Mrs. Emma Mont. McRae, Marion. 

Vice-Presidents—S, E. Miller of Michigan City, 
W. Mashlitz of Evansville, J. S. Gamble of Con- 
nersville, J. A. Zeller of LaFayette, Miss Nannie 
C. Love of Muncie, Miss Agnes Rankin of Indi- 
anapolis, Mrs. A. E. Mowrer of No. Manchester. 

Secretary—Mrs. Annie E. H. Lemon, Spencer. 

Ex. Committee— George F. Bass of Indianapolis 
(chairman), Miss Ellen Strader of Bloomington, 
Miss Louise Severin of Aurora, W. H. Ernst of 
Bluffton, Michael Seiler of Terre Haute. 


COLORADO. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SEcoND DaAy. 
[Continued from last week. ] 


General Session. 
Wednesday afternoon J. R. Campbell, of Long- 
mont, delivered an address on ‘‘ Utility of Educa- 
tion,’’ in which he said it was not enough to rear 
such men as Lincoln, Garfield, and Grant. Uni- 


versal manhood and intelligence are essential. 
The speaker condemned show work and false ap- 
pearances made by some teachers. 

D. F. Stone, of Grand Junction, gave an interest- 
ing paper on ‘‘ Teaching Penmanship.’? Mr. 
Stone is an expert penman, and gave his hearers 
an illustration of his own individual views and 
methods in this science. He is far from being an 
orthodox writing master. The discussion was well 
received. 

K. L, Byington, of Colorado Springs, presented 
a paper on ‘* Educational Value of School Statis- 
ties,’’ which was decidedly original in its concep- 
tion and elaboration. It showed how mente 
unreliable school statistics may be. 

‘* Teachers’ Reading Circles,’’ was the theme of 
a paper presented by F. B. Gault, of South Pueblo. 


Tuirp Day. 


Thursday morning, C. L. Ingersoll, of Fort 
Collins, spoke on ‘‘ Manual Training : How Much, 
and Why.’’ After stating that there are fifteen 
million youths in the public schools of America, 
the speaker portrayed the conditions that would 


surround them when they entered active life. We 
are approaching the Old World conditions as to 
labor and the artisan classes. Mental culture and 
hand skill are both necessary to fit for the struggle 
for existence. Prepare a child for the occupation 
that accords with his wish and aptitude, and for 
the field of labor that is most open to him. An 
obstacle in successful experimentation in manual 
training is the pressure for results. Too much 
work in the shop, and not enough study. The 
utility of the thing is the strongest incentive to 
study. But we must not degrade the work-shop 
into a place of servile labor. 

An essay on ‘‘Schools are What Communities 
Make Them,’’ was given by Darius Conrad, of 
Walsenburg, wholplaced the responsibility for good 
schools upon the people. The essayist so skillfully 
stated his propositions as to draw out a spirited 
discussion. 

In her treatment of the subject ‘*‘ The First 
Law,’’ Miss Grace D. Armstrong made these three 
points: There must be a soul and a conscience 
throughout the school; there must be ambitiously 
busy pupils; no whispering. 

Thursday afternoon, in his paper on ‘* The 
Street Gamin, What to Do with Him 
Sampson, of Golden, gave a history of the differ- 
ent measures that have been adopted to reform 
bad boys. Also a pen picture of our Reform 
School, its appliances and measures. 

Geo. W. Davis, of Laramie City, Wyoming 
Territory, in his presentation of the topic ‘*‘ The 
Economy of Using the Schoolmaster,’’ argued that 
there should be higher professional preparation ; 
the calling of the teacher should be more respectable 
in the eyes of the world and of teachers themselves ; 
entrance into the profession should be more 
guarded, thereby keeping poor material out ; more 
surrender of school interests into the keeping of 
school men; more suitable reward for a high 
quality of work. 

‘* Tenure of Office of Teachers.’’ was the sub- 
ject assigned B. R. Gass, of Durango. Many 
state and city superintendents had been asked to 
answer certain questions proposed. The two prin- 
cipal ones are given: Are there legal objections in 
your state to hiring teachers for a longer period 
than one year? Is a law making a longer contract 
permissive or obligatory desirable? ‘The testi- 
mony given by the replies quoted favored a longer 
tenure, fixed however by public opinion, not by 
statutory enactment. 

The paper by Dr. A. B. Hyde, of Denver, on 
‘* How the King’s English was Formed,’’ the 
reporter did not hear on acdount of his departure 
for home. Dr. Hyde is a very scholarly man, and 
the address was fully in keeping with his ability 
and reputation for saying wise things. 

The Association was particularly favored in hav- 
ing Prof. W. H. Payne, of Ann Arbor, as one of 
the evening lecturers. His lecture on the ‘‘ Func- 
tion of the American Publie$School ’’ was a mas- 
terful exposition of the relation of popular educa- 
tion to citizenship. He gave also an informal talk 


M. | upon the ‘‘ Educational Value of Studies,’’ which 


was even more acceptable to the Association than 
the lecture, The wise counsel and thoughtfol 


arguments of Dr. Payne have left a marked im- 
pression upon the minds of the teachers of Colorado. 

The following is the list of officers for the ensuing 
year: 

President—W. W. Remington, of Fort Collins. 

Vice-President—E. C. Stevens, of Alamosa. 

Secretary—W. E. Knapp, West Denver. 

First Assistant Secretary—Miss Fanny Manley, 
of Georgetown. 

Second Assistant—Miss Mellon, of Golden. 

Treasurer—J. C. Shattuck, of Denver. 

Erecutive Com.—Aaron Gove of Denver, F. B. 
Gault of South Pueblo, and J. H. Freeman of 
Canon City. F. B. GAULT. 


OHTO. 


N. W. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the North- 
western Ohio Teachers’ Association was held a 
Lima, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dec. 28 and 29. 
The Association was called to order in the High 
School Building, at 10 a. m., Tuesday, by the 
president, Supt. C. W. Butler, of Defiance. 


Dr. J. B. Vail, of Lima, was introduced, and 
gave the teachers a most hearty welcome to the 
city. 

Supt. A. Ellis, of Sandusky City, replied in a 
very able and appropriate manner. 


Then followed the President’s inaugural, 
in which he discussed, ‘‘The Relations of the 
Teachers to the Superintendent ; The Value 


of Teachers’ Meetings and of School Libraries.’’ 

At 1.30 p. m. Supt. W. T. Jackson, of Fostoria, 
read a paper on “ Principles vs. Methods, or the 
Natural and Vital Connection between Sound Prin- 
ciples and Good Methods.’’ 

‘“* The Study of English,’ by Supt. E. P. Dean, 
of Kenton, was a very valuable paper, and should 
be published for the benefit of teachers generally. 

Supt. Alston Ellis, of Sandusky City, addressed 
the Association upon ‘‘ Preparation for Teaching,”’ 
in a manner that gained and retained the undi- 
vided attention of all to the close. 

The time allowed for the discussion of the points 
in each paper seemed to be insufficient. 

In the evening, Prof. Edward Orton, state geol- 
ogist, delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The Trenton Lime- 
stone,’’ which greatly interested all, for he let his 
light shine on the two most absorbing and impor- 
tant topics now being considered in Northwestern 
Ohio; viz., ‘‘ Oil’’ and ‘‘ Natural Gas.”’ 


SECOND DAY—WEDNESDAY. 


The Association was called to order at 9 a. m, 
Supt. G. S. Harter, of Celina, made a most ear- 
nest appeal in behalf of ‘‘ The Country Boy,”’ in 
which he pointed out many of the defects of our 
country schools, and prescribed remedies. The 
discussion which followed was spirited. 

Prof. F. S. Seffens, of Lima, read a solid paper 
on ‘‘ A Practical Education.’’ 

** Moral Culture in Schools,’’ was next considered 
by Supt. H. W. Compton, of the Toledo school, 
in a very excellent paper. 

Supt. J. W. Knott, of Tiffin, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on ‘* County Teachers’ Institutes.’’ 

Appropriate resolutions were adopted upon the 
death of a member of the Association, Miss Susie 
R. Platt, late principal of the Tiffin High School. 

The following officers were chosen for the en- 
suing year: Prest.—Prof. J. M. Greenslade, of 
Lima; Vice-Prest.—Mrs. M. E. Zartman, of Tif- 
fin; See.—J. C. Ferguson, of Kenton; Ex. Com. 
—Supt. J. A. Pittsford of Carey, Prof. Warren 
Darst of Ada, and Supt. W. T. Jackson of Fos- 
toria. 

Carey was selected as the place for holding the 
next session. 
There were over one hundred earnest teachers 

in attendance. W. C. 


KANSAS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The twenty-fourth annual meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held in the Representative Hall at 
Topeka. About six hundred pedagogues were in 
attendance at the opening session. 


TUESDAY, 28. 


Promptly at 7.30 o’clock the meeting was called 
to order by Supt. Geo. W. Jones, the vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. 

Gov. John A. Martin was then called upon to 
deliver the address of welcome. He not only ex- 
tended a very hearty welcome to all present, but 
spoke many commendatory words of the work and 
worth of the teachers of Kansas. Among other 
good things he said: “‘ Very few, if any, of the 
meetings held in this room are composed of people 
who occupy so important a place in the every-day 
work and growth of the state as do those now as- 
sembled here, and none, I am sure, represent a 
more useful or honorable calling.’’ 

Rev. H. D. McCarthy, LL.D., of Doniphan 
Co., responded to the Governor's address in a neat 
and appropriate manner, dealing with statistics 
that were very flattering to the educational inter- 
ests of Kansas. 

The chairman then introduced Prof. P. J. 
Williams, president of the Association, who chose 
as his theme, ‘“‘ The Relation of Our Schools to 
the Growth and Prosperity of our State.’ The 
speaker believed that the rural schools need care- 
ful grading, and more thorough supervision. He 


alse incorporated in his remarks the suggestion of 
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the State Superintendent as embodied in his forth- 
coming report, to the effect that the state should 
establish district normal schools, which should be 
auxiliary to one great normal university. These 
district normals could be established without great 
expense to the state, for various localities would 
gladly furnish site and building. In_conelusion, 
he said: ‘*‘ Next to the infinite God, the grandest 
thing in the universe is the soul, on which you, 
fellow-teachers, are making your characters for 
weal or woe. Is there any other pursuit like this 
pursuit ? any other art like this art? any other 
profession like this profession ? ”’ 

At the close of the president's address, it was 
moved that the Association telegraph its sympathy 
to Mrs. General Logan, and accordingly a dispatch 
was sent voicing the condolence of the ten thousand 
teachers of Kansas. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 29. 

During the forenoon the work of the Association 
was divided into four sections. In the Common 
and Graded School Section, the paper of Supt. T. 
N. Conway, of Independence, on ‘* What the State 
has a Right to Expect from the Common School,”’ 
received marked attention, Other very able papers 
were presented and discussed. The attendance at 
this section was larger than that of any other. 

Supt. D. C. Tillotson, of Topeka, presented be- 
fore the Normal and High School Section a very 
practical paper on ‘‘Importance and Plan of 
Teachers’ Meetings.’’ Supt. W. M. Jay, of Wel- 
lington, discussed the above subject in a manner 
that drew much attention. D. E Sanders of Fort 
Scott, and J. Hays of Winfield, presented very 
acceptable papers on subjects appropriate for this 
section. 

The College Section held their meeting in the 
Baptist Church, being presided over by Rev. H. 
D. McCarthy. The two most prominent papers 
of this section were those of Prof. George Suther- 
land on ‘* Accurate Thinking and Expression, How 
Secured,’’ and of Prof. D. H. Robinson of Law- 
rence on ‘* Ancient Classics, — True Method of 
Teaching.’’ Doth of these papers, together with 
other excellent ones, were followed with animated 
discussion. 

The Superintendents’ Section was full of inter- 
est. There was considerable difference of opinion 
as to whether the institutes should tend toward 
more academic or more professional work. The 
question of different grades for institutes, and the 
necessity of a new course, also came up for discus- 
sion. ‘The superintendents reported in favor of 
the following three dates for beginning next sum- 
mer’s institutes; viz., June 15, July 11, and Aug. 
8. Itis presnmed that the State Board will fur- 
nish questions for the teachers’ examination at 
these dates. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Before the association assembled in general con- 
vention, the president read telegraphic communi- 
cations from the presidents of the Colorado and 
Illinois State Teachers’ Associations. 

Prof. G. W. Winans, of Junction City, then read 
a paper, entitled ‘*‘ What are Our Schools Doing 
for the State ?’’ This was a brief but remark- 
ably able paper. The professor held that the 
great need was to make moral teaching more prom- 
inent. We mustinstill into the minds of the pupils 
a desire to know the truth. Another point is that 
we must lay greater stress upon citizenship. He 
believed the teacher had a direct responsibility. 

Prof. D. C. Tillotson and Prof. O. C, Hill fol- 
lowed with five-minute discussions. 

After enjoying a recess of five minutes, the Asso- 
ciation gave their attention to Dr. P. J. Williams, 
who read an admirable paper on ‘‘ The Sciences: 
How Shall They be Distributed ?”’ 

There was not even standing room for the many 
who were turned away from Representative Hall 
Wednesday night. ‘The attraction was a lecture 
on ‘‘ Test and Tenure,’’ by Pres. A. R. Taylor, 
of the Emporia Normal School. Unfortunately 
our limited space does not permit of the insertion 
of an abstract of this very able lecture. 

The report of the Committee on Revision of the 
Laws, in relation to the taxation for school pur- 
poses, was next read and accepted. 

At the close of the session, the State University 
people held a reunion in the State Superintendent’s 
office, and the normal school people at the parlors 
of the Copeland Hotel. 


THuurspDAy, Dec. 30. 

The forenoon was spent ig section work. In 
the Common School Section two well written pa- 
pers were presented by Prof. J. H. Miller of Hol- 
ton, and Prof. E. Miller of the State University. 
Perhaps the most energetic and forcible paper read 
at this session was ‘* Technical Grammar vs. Lan- 
guage Lessors,’ by Prof. Ii. G. Larimer, of To- 
peka. The author, in a clear, forcible, and log- 
ical manner showed the evil effects of cramming 
the heads of pu; ils with arbitrary rules and state- 
ments. Professor Dinsmore of Emporia presented 
an able paper on *‘ ‘leaching Hygiene.”’ 

In the Normal and High Sehool Section but one 
paper was presented, ‘* Original Work in High 
Schools,’ by J. D. Ostram. 

Daring the afternoon session, papers were pre- 
sented by C, P. Cary, M. M. Carson, E. MeNally, 
and Wm. MeDonald. 

During the evening session the report of the 
Executive Committee was submitted, and the 
Committee on Resolutions made the customary re- 
port. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year 

Pres.—T. W. Conway, of Independence. 

Vice-Pres.—R. W. Taroer, of Mankato. 

Sec.-——M. Chidester, of Wichita. 

Treas.— Mrs. Nellie Kedzie, of Manhattan. 

Exe. Com.—J. Tl, Lawhead, of Topeka; H. G. 
Larimer, of Topeka; G. I. Harvey, of Ottawa. 

After brief remarks by D. C. Tillotson, J. N. 
Wilkinson, John MacDonald, J. H. Lawhead, and 
Dr, Murvin, the meeting adjourned, 


COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOLS. 


A MEETING OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
ASSOCIATION. 


A special meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools was called 
for Friday and Saturday, Jan. 7 and 8, to be held 
at the Latin School Building, Warren Avenue, 


Boston. 

The hour appointed for the first session was two 
o'clock, Friday afternoon, and soon after that hour 
the president, Mr. Moses Merrill, called the meet- 


ing to order. 

In his opening remarks the president explained 
that the term ‘* special,’’ applied to this gathering 
of the Association in the notices, meant only that the 
meeting was out of its usual season, and explained 
the reasons which had made it impossible to pre- 
pare for the meeting sooner. This organization 
is composed of one representative from each of 
the colleges and preparatory schools, and numbers, 
therefore, about fifty members. About one half the 
Association was present through representatives. 
The president suggested that it might be a good 
thing to increase its membership. 

The business meeting had been appointed for 
the morning of the following day, but the 
president said that the naming of one com- 
mittee at least it would be necessary to at- 
tend to at once. He should be obliged, on 
account of his health, to relinquish his duties as 
president, and would appoint acommittee to pre- 
sent a nomination at the business meeting on Sat- 
urday morning. 

Mr. Tetlow moved that, since it was considered 
desirable to increase the membership of the organ- 
ization, and some means of application be provided, 
a committee to consider this question should be ap- 
pointed by the Chair, to report on the following 
morning. 

His motion was carried. 


ReEPokRT OF COMMISSION ON COLLEGE Ex- 
AMINATIONS. 

The president then introduced Prof. Wm. C. 
Poland, of Brown University, to present a report 
of the work of the Commission of Colleges in New 
England on Admission Examinations. 

Professor Poland, who is the secretary of the 
Commission, spoke substantially as follows : 

None can know so well as you the causes which 
led to the formation of our Commission, for the 
action of the Association of Colleges which called 
the Commission into being was taken in direct re- 
sponse to your own appeal. This appeal was em- 
bodied in resolutions which were presented to the 
Association at its annual meeting, Oct. 27 and 28, 
1885. Your committee, Messrs. Bancroft, Tetlow, 
and Collar, explained the requests made in the 
resolutions, and the Association finally appointed 
a committee, consisting of President Eliot, Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock, and myself, to try to unite all 
the colleges of New England in the establish- 
ment of a commission on admission examinations, 
each college to appoint one member of the com- 
mission. 

President Eliot was quick to understand and 
appreciate the urgency of your appeal, and prompt 
to frame a plan of action that should meet your 
desires. ‘To him is due a large share of whatever 
praise may be given to the formation of our Com- 
mission. The committee at once opened corre- 
spondence with all the colleges in New England, 
sending to each president a copy of the vote passed 
at the annual meeting, which set forth the advisabil- 
ity of a Commission on College Entrance Examin- 
ations, the functions of which should be to main- 
tain the existing degree of uniformity in require- 
ments for admission; to bring about a greater de- 
gree of uniformity in requirements on common 
subjects; to bring about a greater uniformity of 
regulations in regard to the division of admission 
examinations into preliminary and final; aud to 
urge the use of identical examination papers upon 
common requirements. 

Ly the spring of 1886 thirteen colleges had 
agreed to unite in forming the commission pro- 
posed, and a preliminary meeting was held at 
Harvard University, April 9 and 10, 1886. The 
colleges thus uniting were, Amiberst, Boston Uni- 
versity, Brown, Colby, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Smith, Trinity, Tufts, Wellesley, Wesleyan, Will- 
iams, and Yale, each sending one delegate. The 
principal work done was to frame a constitution 
and adopt a plan of organization, which has now 
been ratified by all the colleges named above, also 
by Bowdoin, which has recently been received into 
membership. Five colleges have not yet united, 
though expressing an interest in the objects of the 
commission. 

The plan of organization expressly states that 
full liberty of action is reserved to each faculty on 
all proposals made by the Commission, which las 
no mandatory power whatever. The secretary of 
the Commission has a small salary, and works un- 
der the direction of an executive committee, which 
decides what questions shall be studied and pre- 
sented to the Commission, etc. One question al- 
ready considered by the Commission is that sug- 
gested by the fourth resolution in the original ap- 
peal from the Association of Preparatory Schools, 
which was : 


Resolved, That this conference request the colleges 
to unite in prescribing definitely the subjects which 
may be offered at the partial or preliminary exam- 
inations, the minimum number for which a certificate 
will be given, and to decide whether a final exam- 
ination aoe be converted in any case into a prelim- 
inary examination or a preliminary into a final exam- 


ination, and if so, on what terms. 


At the April meeting the first part of this res- 
olution was considered, and it was 


Resolved, To recommend to the several faculties to 
permit candidates in the preliminary examinations 
to be examined only in those subjects in which their 
teachers certify that they are prepared and in which 


they themselves with their teacher's ap- 
al. | 


aie d, That this Commission suggest that the 
several faculties recommend the reservation of the 
following subjects until the final examinations: Vir- 
gil, Latin prose composition, Homer, Greek prose 
composition, geometry, French, and English com- 
position. 

The intention of. these recommendations is to 
assist the preparatory teachers in reserving sach 
work for their pupils as shall make a symmetrical 
course of study for the year immediately preced- 
ing admission to college; and to prevent inter- 
ruption in the study of subjects which will be con- 
tinued after admission to college. 

The work of the Commission has been largely 
tentative. A meeting was held Dec, 28, 1856, at 
which by-laws were adopted, a secretary chosen, 
and the Commission is now ready for work. 

The Commission will now Jook to the prepara- 
tory schools for that codperation without which 
progress must be slow. From the schools must 
come the information which shall teach the Com- 
mission where difficulties exist, where burdens are 
felt, and where improvement may be made. 

In closing, the speaker suggested a conference 
between the executive committee mentioned above 
and a committee from the school association. Le 
also spoke of the deplorable apathy of the average 
college student during his first years at least, and 
hoped some means might be discovered to awaken 
him earlier to a sense of the importance and value 
of what he is doing; and he also expressed the 
wish that their work might lead to an improve 
ment of the tone of the whole work of education, 
from its formal beginning to its formal ending, 
and give it such a unity that from the alphabet to 
the academie diploma study, symmetrical and pro- 
gressive intellectual growth might be promoted. 


Discussion. 


A discussion followed the ~eading of this paper. 

Mr. Tetlow indorsed the paper most heartily, 
especially the last part. 

Professor Collar of the Roxbury Latin School 
objected to the carrying over of French into the 
last year, and thought one language should be 
finished up, in the main, before another was 
begun. 

Professor Merrill said both methods had been 
tried in his school, and the teachers were agreed 
that French was most satisfactory when taken up 
in the earlier years. 

President Eliot said he thought it would be bet- 
ter for some schools to use the preliminary exam- 
inations in a little different way from what was 
usually done. They could be taken two years 
before the entrance to college, and thus get rid of 
elementary French, Latin, Greek, and mathemat- 
ies, except geometry, etc., devoting the last two 
years to studies in which the boys are going to do 
their best work, whatever it may be. ‘The schools 
have generally assumed that preliminaries must 
be used only one year before entrance to college. 

Mr. Tetlow replied, that the regulations stated 
that pupils’at the preliminary examinations must 
pass in at least five subjects in order to receive a 
certificate, and two years before entering college 
the students are too young and immature to do 
this. 

President Eliot said these so-called impossibil- 
ities seemed to imply that American boys were be- 
hind French, German, and English boys in eapa- 
bilities. Why cannot our boys be got along as 
fast and in as good shape as they? The French 
boy takes his B.A. at seventeen, the degree cover- 
ing much more work than our college entrance ex- 
aminations require. These boys work more hours 
and are kept under more supervision than ours are. 
Eton allows boys to substitute German for Greek 
after fourteen yeais. Greek is retained so long as 
to give them Greek enough to follow the Testa- 
ment lesson. ‘These are not working boys,—they 
are of the better classes; but at fourteen years 
they have enough knowledge of Greek at sight to 
read the Testament. We must alter our standards 
if we want to get our boys up to college before 
nineteen years; and otherwise, liberal education 
receives a blow, for after the three to five years 
necessary for law or medicine, the young man is 
too old when he finishes his professional studies. 
The German doctor gets to work at twenty-five, 
while the average for our boys to enter college is 
nineteen years, or even more in the country. 

Professor Collar thought it impossible to have 
boys read in five subjects two years before college 
As to the age at which boys entered, more might 
be accomplished by pegging away on improved 
methods of instruction. One thing which he did 
know was the capabilities and limitations of boys 
between twelve and eighteen. One great trouble 
is, that boys are not fitted forreal work when they 
come to the preparatory schools. It takes about 
two years to get them out of their wooden ways. 
In comparing American with French or German 
boys, the differences in acquisition lay largely in 
differences of social atmosphere. Here sclioo! is 
a task. Parents are anxious to have their boys 
well trained, and enter college without conditions 
and with some credits, yet are not willing to have 
them make the necessary sacrifices. There isa 
virtual opposition on the part of parents, and the 
boys try to combine work and pleasure. German 
boys make a serious business of getting an educa- 
tion, and nothing is allowed to interfere. Our 
boys are better treated, but it is increasingly diffi- 


different training from the boy in our system of 
elementary, grammar, and high schools. It is not 
strange that our boys find it more difficult to pass 
in classics and mathematics. 

Miss Mapill, of Howard College Institute, secre- 
tary of the Association, asked if an English boy did 
not enter the university between 18 and 19, and, if 
he were to have a professional training, go at once 
to that school and take his degree there without 
having a proper college degree ? Does he not do 
what he does by strong specialization all through 
his school course ? 

President Eliot said it was true, and our second- 
ary schools must do much more before they could 
thus fit boys for their professional studies. 

Professor Buck of Boston University said he 
was opposed to earlier entrances to college; he 
found young people callow enough already. As 
to the possibilities, all things are possible to him 
who believeth, bat he was one of the unbelievers. 
As to the German schools, it would not do to com- 
pare and generalize too hastily. The state is be- 
hiud the German teacher, while parents or the chil- 
dren only are behind American teachers. The 
style of teaching was very different; there was a 
great difference between a gentle, refined, woman 
teacher and a Prussian drill master. What would 
we think, to hear a teacher, as he had heard in 
Germany, shout toa boy, ‘* Lass dich be graben” ! 


Appointment of Committees. 


A short intermission was then taken, and, on 
calling the meeting to order again, President Mer- 
rill announced the following committees : 

On Nomination of a President of the Association— 
Mr. Bradbury, of Cambridge Latin School; Pro- 
fessor Safford, of Williams College; Mr. Huling, 
of New Bedford High School. 

On Membership of the Association—Mr. Tetlow, 
of Girls’ Latin School, Boston ; Mr. Collar, of 
Roxbury Latin School; Miss Freeman, President 
of Wellesley College ; Professor Fay, of Tufts 
College; Professor Buck, of Boston University. 


THe Recent HARVARD CIRCULAR. 

The next question discussed was, ‘‘ Does the 
Circular recently issued by Harvard University 
conduce to greater uniformity in the requirements 
for admissior to college ?”’ 

President Eliot was the first speaker. He thought 
the person who framed the question as it stood on 
the programme was making a little fun. At first 
sight, the circular does not seem to conduce to uni- 
formity, since it offered several new optionals. But 
one must get an idea of what uniformity means. 
In one sense the circular was opposed to it, as it 
did not insist that all candidates should present the 
same thingsat entrance. In the sense, that by it all 
candidates could get into Harvard College, it did 
tend to uniformity. It encouraged the formation 
of various kinds of schools for the preparing of can- 
didates for Harvard. One has said that it meant 
an extension of the elective system to the schools. 
But let us see. The old classical school is not 
affected by the circular. It can go on as it has 
heretofore, teaching Latin and Greek, alittle math- 
ematies and science, and enter its boys. Any well- 
equipped English high school can teach elemen- 
tary Latin and Greek, much mathematics, and a 
good deal of science, and enterits boys on the same 
level. Between these two extremes are all degrees 
of variation. Hence we must say that it does not 
conduce to uniformity in school programmes, 

But there is a sense in which it does conduce to it. 
In Euglish this Association determined upon a sys- 
tem, and this has not been affected by the circular, 
In Latin and Greek the different colleges often 
required their candidates to be examined in some 
special! textbook. This would cause great confusion 
at the preparatory schools, especially where they 
were fitting for several colleges. But the Harvard 
cireular is so stated as to do away with this. No 
books are prescribed, no methods are ordered, but 
only an ability to read at sight passages of a certain 
degree of difficulty. This is not confined to the 
elementary stages, but is extended to the higher. 

[his he considered a valuable contribution to uni- 
formity. 

In mathematics nothing is done to interfere with 
existing uniformity. Books are not required, but 
only a knowledge of the principles within certain 
limits. In history and natural sciences the great- 
est diversity has been introduced. Harvard Univer- 
sity really wished to improve the methods of teaching 
these. In doing this, it hoped to have an indirect 
effect upon the systems employed in the secondary 
school. It recognizes English and American history 
as optional for Roman and Greek. This is thought 
to be an improvement. Inthe matter of natural 
science the instructors in these departments have 
been trying for a dozen years to get some require 
ments in science, but so far they have been a failure, 
and the professors said the boys had better study 
more Greek and Latin. ‘The students inthe lower 
schools have been taught from textbooks, and not 
by methods of observation and induction. So the 
the requirements in natural science were abandoned. 
Vhysies fared better in the lower schools, and the 
instructors reluctantly allowed this to remain. 

There is no diversity of opinion in the faculty of 
Harvard as to the value of these studies. Both the 
classical and scientific departments wish prepara- 
tory study in science, but they wish good methods 
of study in this line. 

In offering the great number of options contained 
in this cirenlar, the faculty had no idea the elective 
system would, as a consequence, invade the schools. 
It looked to the creation of a variety of schools, 
rather than variation within existing schools. 

The only kiud of uniformity fer admission to 


cult to make them love learning, and think study | colleges is uniformity on commen subjects. He 


aught but a task. 
Professor Safford of Williams College said that 
the German boy who went to sehool at six, spent 


|had never been able to understand why all the New 


England Colleges could not unite on one set of ex- 
amination papers. ‘There seems to be no adven- 


three years in the preparatory school and nine in! tage in each college looking over the papers of its 


the gymnasium, with Latin the principal study 
for three years and Greek for seven, had a very 


candidates, 


Better examinations would be ob- 
tained if the papers were set by one, rather than by 
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seventeen. One common paper, looked over by a 
committee, is the desirable thing. The diversity 
now practiced has hindered liberal education in 
New England. It has been divided against itself 
by having denominational colleges, in competition 
with each other, and so the cause has not grown. 
It was a recognition of these facts which led Har- 
vard to adopt the course under discussion, which 
she felt tended to true uniformity and harmony. 

President Capen of Tufts followed. He said 
that he recognized that the position of Harvard was 
a peculiar one. It had a great number of students, 
and for these it must provide. This must be done 
in such a way as not to duplicate its work. It was 
also peculiar in the quality of its students. The 
choice youth of the preparatory schools came to it. 
Harvard, too, is the leader in all educational work. 
Nevertheless, this last measure did not seem to 
conduce to the uniformity that this Association 
aimed at. It produced diversity in the colleges 
themselves. Indeed, this was the chief objection 
to it among college men. It was said that the de- 
gree of bachelor of arts would not be the same 
thing at different institutions; but, on the other 
hand, the chief claim for it is its diversity, and in 
this it meets the demands of the time. but, if it 
does not give us uniformity ip the colleges, how 
can it in the preparatory schools ? The optional 
courses stand open, provisions for different training 
are made; the teacher then is obliged to open new 
branches and classes to fit any course that the 
pupil may ask. So it seems that, for a time, at 
least, there must be confusion in these preparatory 
schools. In its general effect on education, the 
speaker agreed with the president of Harvard. 
Many of the Boston schools which fit for that in- 
stitution can adjust themselves to the new condi- 
tions. But, take a school that fits for Williams. 
say, where the traditions of the past are closely 
followed, perhaps; would not the presence of the 
boy fitting for Harvard there cause trouble ? Then, 
too, schools of limited endowments in conforming 
to this will be put to an injurious strain. Pres- 
ident Eliot has made a suggestion that may remedy 
the difficulty ; that is, that each school devote 
itself to some particular line of preparation. This 
may come in time, but, with teachers, the question 
is, the present effect. 

The president then read letters from Presidents 
Bartlett of Dartmouth, and Warren of Boston 
University, who had been invited to take part in 
this discussion, but who were detained at home. 
They expressed great interest in the topic under 
discussion. 

Mr. Tetlow thought college examinations, if 
judiciously conducted, were a help to both old and 
young teachers in the schools. Xs to the needed 
uniformity, it could be brought about by very def- 
inite requirements, or by less definite requirements 
in asking preparation in subjects rather than cer- 
tain authors or textbooks, He then ran through 
the Harvard circular and pointed out the partic- 
ulars in which it tended in the last direction. 

Professor Bradbury of Cambridge then read a 
very amusing paper, in which he considered the 
subject from a mathematical standpoint. He had 
reckoned up all the possible combinations in the 
various courses, and found that there were nearly 
three thousand ways by which one might enter 
Harvard College. These were explained in detail, 
and provoked much merriment among the audi- 
tors as it seemed on the face of it as though the 
circular had tended to greater diversity rather than 
uniformity. 

Remarks by Professor Buck and Dr. Scott of 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, closed this discussion, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

Saturday morning, a brief business meeting oc- 
cupied the first hour of the session. The commit- 
tee on nomination of a president presented the 
name of Prof. Chas. E. Fay, of Tufts College, 
and he was unanimously elected. 

(Continued in next number.) 


MUSIC TEACHERS IN COUNCIL. 


The regular monthly meeting of the New Eng- 
land Public School Music Teachers’ Association 
was held at the rooms of the National Normal 
Musie School, 36 Bromfield street, on Saturday 
afternoon last, at 3.00 p. m.; Prest. D. B. Hagar, 
of Salem, presiding. 

After a little preliminary business had been dis- 
charged the convention proceeded to consider the 
different time names of different music systems. 

The Mason time names of the National Music 
System were illustrated by Prof. C. R. Bill, of 
Salem, assisted by a class of children from the 
musie school which is conducted by Prof. J. B. 
Sharland, one of the Boston supervisors of music. 

The time language of the National System was 
shown to be somewhat as follows: Ti Ta, with the 
accent on the first syllable, are used to count quar- 
ter notes in } time; Ti-—d to count the length of 
a half note in the same time; Tii Ta, to count a 
quarter note and a quarter rest, but the syllable 
for the rest is whispered; Ti fii Ta f2, to count 
from eighth notes in } time; Ta fii Ta, to count 
two eighths and a quarter. Ti Ta Té, mark the 
length of quarter notes in $time while, Ti Ta Té 
Té are used in $time. To mark eight eighth in 
¢ time the syllables Ti fi Ta fa Té fé Té fé are 
used, ‘‘ Other names for 16th notes are made 
use of, and are soon mastered by the pupils,’’ said 
Professor Bill. 

The class were asked to read an exercise some- 
what difficult in respect to time, which was written 
on a blackboard, and had never been seen before. 
After counting the time through by the time names, 
the music was sung remarkably well considering 
the fact that Mr. Bill was new to the class. 

The benefits accruing from the use of these time 
names are thought to be: (1) That a better notion 
of the relative length of notes is gained; (2) that 


the accent is better given ; and (3) that it is possible 
to sing at sight much more difficult music correctly 
by this than by. the old method of beating or count- 
ing by numerals. The benefit arising from the 
use of these names was questioned by some mem- 
bers of the Association, who aver that they are in 
doubt whether the children would find this lan- 
guage really helpful. The Mason system gives, 
however, an option to the teacher, whether he will 
beat time in the old way or use time names. 

Mr. Harry Benson, the Boston representative of 
the Tonic Sol-fa method, said he believed in time 
names, but not in those of Mr. Mason’s invention 
or others that had been copied from Mason's. He 
took the pulse as the unit, instead of the measure, 
in the teaching of time. With piano and black- 
board Mr. Benson showed, by the aid of the class, 
something of the method of teaching time by the 
Tonie Sol-fa process. 

The discussion proved so interesting that the 
same subject will be continued at the next meeting, 
which occurs the third Saturday in February, and 
will be held at the same place. 


SOCIETY FOR THE UNIVERSITY 
CATION OF WOMEN. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society 
for the University Education of Women was held 
in the Claflin Room of the Boston University 
building on Saturday, January 15, at eleven 
o'clock ; Miss Marion Talbot, the newly-elected 
president, in the chair. 

Miss Charlotte C. Barrell, the secretary of the 
society, happily enlarged her year’s report by 
looking back over the ten years of the society’s 
existence. 

Mrs. E. C, Milliken, of the Beneficiary Commit- 
tee, also included the retrospect in her report, so 
that the grand, helpful work of the society was 
made doubly apparent to all present. 

Miss Mary H. Ladd, of the Correspondence 
Committee, made vivid the results of woman’s 
progress all over the world, especially in the di- 
rection of university education. The array of 
sterling facts she presented were themselves an 
argument to the power of woman’s capacity and 
development. 

Miss Eva Channing reported the intelligent 
workings of the committee on the loan library, 
which has now about four hundred and fifty books 
well classified. She made a strong plea for farther 
help in this line of work. 

After the annual election of officers, which con- 
sist of a president, six vice-presidents, nine direct 
ors, a secretary, treasurer, and auditor, there was 
an interesting discussion on the nature and meth- 
ods of conducting the society’s public meetings, in 
which a good number participated. It was finally 
voted to have, during the year, four meetings be- 
sides the annual meeting. It is hoped that the 
three hundred members and over now composing 
the society will in this way become more familiar 
with the beneficent work which is being done. 
While the society is justly proud of its ten years 
of activity and broad outlook, it yet hopes, by 
more fully understanding its fullest mission, to 
become a still greater power for the advancement 
of woman. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

ALABAMA.—Principal B. T. Washington, of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School for 
Colored Teachers, has been in the North in the 
interest of the school. A few Boston ladies con- 
tributed $6,000 for the advancement of the school. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO.—The Greely High School holds a 
rhetorical contest each year. Fifteen students 
participated in the last contest. 

Mrs. Lottie T. Corlew, the principal of Hins- 
dale School, Pueblo, has been compelled to resign 
on account of ill-health. She is a superior teacher. 

The Franklin School library has had its fund 
increased by the proceeds of a literary entertain- 
ment given by the pupils of the high school. 

The State School of Mines, as evinced in the bi- 
ennial report of the Board of Trustees for that 
institution, is in a very prosperous condition. It 
is believed to be the first of the Colorado institu- 
tions to become fully equipped and more than out 
of debt. 

Owing to the energetic action on the part of the 
Board of Leadville, the public schools are in a 
flourishing condition. 

This is the way the E/k Mountain Pilot speaks 
of a good school worker: ‘‘ Since Prof. Carroll’s 


** The ‘Young Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be tn 
every juvenile library.”"—/rom a Report of the Con- 
necticut Board of Education. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA 


— OF — 
Common Things, - ~ - 82.50 
Persons and Pinces, - - 2.50 
«*s Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. To teachers 
for $2.25. Specimen pages sent free. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 


. S. S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, Chicago, 
Author of “‘ New Science of Elocution,” 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND JULY 18th, 1887, 


Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Renders. Send for Circular. 


advent here he has, with the assistance of Miss 
Patrick and the pupils of the school, raised money 
to purchase a bell, a globe, charts, and other 
school supplies amounting in value to more than 
$150, besides doing excellent service in the school- 
room.”’ 


IowA has 469,537 scholars in her public schools ; 
the average attendance is 300,000, 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—A committee of gentleman offered 
prizes of money amounting to $100, to pupils in 
the public schools of St. Paul who shall cut from 
ice - best figures, to be displayed at the ice car- 
nival. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, Eatontown. 

NEW JERSEY.—Princeton College, is about to 
adopt a plan of college government, somewhat 
similar to that recently adopted at Harvard, which 
gives the students a voice in the matter. 
Miss Ida Northrup, a ‘‘ Vassar girl,’’ and a niece 
of Mr. Jay Gould, has been for some time at the 
head of a remarkably successful school at Cam- 
den. Having watched her career with keen inter- 
est, Mr. Gould requested his niece to plan such a 
school building as she would like, offering to pur- 
chase a suitable lot, and bear the entire cost of the 
structure; the whole property to be hers. 

The West Jersey Academy at Bridgeton, 
founded thirty years ago, has lately been enlarged 
at an expense of $3,400, raised by local subserip- 
tion. 

A $5,000 extension has been made to the high 
school building in Washington. 


State Editor, C, C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Outo.—The mar (ement of Steubenville Female 
Seminary, Ohio, ha changed hands; Dr. Wight- 
man retiring, and Dr. Reid resuming charge of the 
institution. 

Mr. McKeever, the Represesty ive for Clermont 
Co., has introduced a bill whi: provides for the ad- 
dition of physiology to the li. of branches in which 
teachers are required to be examined. This bill 
will probably pass without opposition, if the friends 
of education call the attention of their Represent- 
atives and Senators tothe matter. Certainly teach- 
ers should be expected to know something of the 
** house in which we live.’’ 

The next meeting of the Southwestern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Saturday, Jan. 2%.  Pro- 
gram : Paper, ‘‘ Language Culture ;’’ Prof. Berry 
Miamisburg High School. Discussion: ‘‘ Science 
iv the Schools; ’’ A. M. Miller, Eaton High School. 
Address: ‘‘ A Business Education :’’ Hon. A. D. 
Wilts, Dayton. Select reading: C. M. Williams, 
Evendale. General business. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, of 
the California Normal School, made a decided suc- 
cess of her institute work at Beaver, as we learn 
from various sources ; and the local editor evidently 
did the occasion justice, as may be judged by this 
extract: ‘‘ She isa magnetic speaker with a wonder- 
ful command of language. ‘Che almost masculine 
energy and vigor of her thought finds ready ex- 
pression in a vocabulary that would do credit to a 
Beecher.’’ 

Prof. T. C. Porter, LL.D., of Lafayette Col- 
lege, has been lecturing to the County Institutes of 
the State, on ‘‘ Forestry.’’ 

A branch of the Audubon Society has been 
started in Easton. 

One of the prettiest school buildings of the state 
is that lately erected at Rittersville. 

Prof. M. N. Horton, becomes principal of the 
Towanda High School. 


TENNESSEE.—The Memphis papers, by way of 
comparing that city with Nashville as to expendi- 
tures for school purposes, show that the total ap- 
propriation of the former city for the mainte- 
nance of her schools is but $24,000, while that of 
the latter, with not so large an enrollment, is more 
than $50,000. Itis also stated that Memphis pays 
more for police protection than for the education 
of her youth, while Nashville expends most largely 
for educational purposes. The City Board of 
Education of Memphis, under the championship of 
Supt. Collier, have formulated a memorial to the 
State Legislature, asking that a tax of at least 25 
cents on the $100 be allowed for the conduct of 
the public schools. The total enrollments of 
Memphis and Nashville for the quarter just closed 
are, respectively, 4,315 and 2,751. 

Mrs. M. J. Crockett, principal of the Memphis 
High School, has had her work interfered with, 
owing to sickness in her family. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SICK HEADACHE. 
Dr. W. W. Gray, Cave Spring, Ga., says: ‘‘I 
have given it in several cases of habitual sick head- 
ache, with perfect success.’’ 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

— H. C. Bullard, of New York, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, has given the institution a 
new organ, to be placed in the Rollins Chapel. 

— Hon. Nathaniel Gordon, of Exeter, has 
founded a second scholarship of $1,000 at Dart- 
mouth College. 

— One of the students in the senior class in 
Dartmouth College is a native of Bulgaria; his 
name is Ruevsky. He has contributed an inter- 
esting article for the Dartmouth Literary Monthly, 
for January, on ‘‘Bulgaria and Prince Alexander.”’ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston.—E. B. Gay, master of the Warren 

School, has a rare collection of books, many of 
them elegantly bound, while hts collection of pam- 
phlets is one of the best private exhibits in the 
country. 
Teachers in the evening schools, like teachers in 
the day schools, are now appointed on probation, 
and must, before confirmation, be visited and re- 
ported upon by two supervisors before they can be 
permanently elected. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Sam Jones now iu Boston. 

— Grand art display in New York City. 

— A beer famine is imminent in New York City. 

— Austria is making active preparations for war. 

— The Mexican pension bill passes both houses 
of Congress. 

-— The New Jersey coal strike involves im- 
mense interests. 

— The German Army bill is defeated and the 
Reichstag dissolved. 

— Sir Stafford Northcote died suddenly in Lon- 
don, the 13th inst. 

— Russia names Prince Nicholas Mungrelia as a 
candidate for the Bulgarian throne. 

— The Dominion Parliament has been dissolved, 
The new election will take place February 22. 

— John L. Sullivan, the pugilist, is to write or 
dictate an autobiography for publication. 

— Over 8,600 miles of railroad were constructed 
during 1886, Kansas leads. 

_ The Vanderbilts have secured control of the 
Columbus, Hocking Valley, and Toledo Railway. 

— The steamship Celtic Monarch is abandoned at 
sea; passengers and crew were saved. 

— Gen. W. B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer, 
U. S. A., died in Washington Sunday evening. 

—A banquet was given in Paris on the 15th, 
celebrating the anniversary of the capture of York- 
town. 

— August Spies, one of the condemned anar- 
chists, is soon to be married to Miss Nina Clarke 
Van Zant of Chicago. 

—The temperance movement is stirring base ball 
circles. Club managers have experienced a gen- 
eral awakening on the subject. 

— The town of Catulla, Tex., is under martial 
law, and the community terrorized by bloody fac- 
tional outrages. 

— The U.S. S. Mohican has arrived at Valpa- 
raiso with one of the colossal stone idols from Easter- 
island, for the Smithsonian Institute. 

— The parishioners of Rev. Dr. McGlynn, of 
New York, protest against the appointment of a 
successor to their beloved priest. 

— Near San Franciseo, a vessel with 100,000 
pounds of giant powder on board went ashore caus 
ing the explosion of her cargo, ‘The crew was 
rescued, 

— The House passes the Tucker-Edmunds Anti- 
Polygamy bill. The purpose of this bill is to 
Americanize the territory of Utah. The Senate 
does not concur. 

—A gigantic scheme for the reorganization of 
all the coal miners in the United States under one 
banner is being carried out by the Knights of 
Labor. 

— Mr. Henry H. Faxon, of Quincy, Mass., pro- 
poses to supply the practicing physicians of that 
place with the liquors which the druggists mali- 
ciously refuse to sell. How long will the drug- 
gists sustain their boycott ? . 


WANTED, a man of character, energy, and 
ability, as State or General Agent for Wisconsin. 
Only those showing an unexceptionable record and 
who mean business need apply. Address John M. 
Pattison, Vice-President Union Central Life In- 
surance Co., Cincinnati, O. 


DEEP SEA WONDERS 

exist in thousands of forms, but are surpassed by the 
marvels of invention. Those who are in need of profita- 
ble work that can be done while living at home should 
at once send their address to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, and receive free, full information how either sex, 
of all ages, can earn from #5 to $25 per day and upwards 
wherever they live. You are started free. not 
required. Some have made over $50 in a single day at 
this work. All succeed, 


Based on the ascumation that ma 
purpose is TO ASSIS 


THEY SAVE TIME. 


ers who are using them. 


RELIEF FOR THE TEACHER. AID TO THE PUPIL. 


Progressive Outline Maps. 
A SYSTEM OF MAP- DRAWING 


rawing should be taught AS A MEANS, and not as an end; that its 

T THE MIND in acquiring and fixing geographical facts quickly and accurately. 

Their use keeps a correct form of the country under consideration constantly before the pupil. 

THEY DELIGHT THE PUPIL. 

Their use enables a teacher in TWENTY MINUTES to test her pupils upon knowledge requiring ONE 
HOUR AND A HALF of written examination. 


The PROGRESSIVE OUTLINE MAPS are highly commended by many Superintendents and Teach- 


Send and get sample copies, with descriptions and directions for their use, to 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Some Late Publications. 


“ k in French. - - - Doridt Ginn & Co, Boston, 
py py - ue . - - - - Farmer D Lothrop &¢ 0, Boston, 
The Prince of the Flaming Star. - - Farmer 
Last Evening with Washington Allston. - - - Peabody in 
Perry's Saints. - - - Nichols 5 
Schoolroom Games. - - - - - Painbridge The Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 7s 
Selecti - - - - - illings oe 
- - - - Greenough Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
After the Ball. - - - - - - Perry 
Fane. - - - - - - - 
‘4 t - - - - - 

The Girl in the Brown Habit. - - - - Kennard Harper & Bros, N Y, 20 
Britta. - - - - - Temple 25 
Psychology. - - - - - - Dewey 1 = 
About Money and Other Things. - - - Craik 
Practical - - - - - - +4 

The Mormon Puzzle and How to f vive It. - Beers Funk & Wagnalls, NY, 1 00 
The Book. - - - - - | 
f Audi e. - - - - ) 3 
in Bong - - - - Raymond G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 26 
The Vision of Gold. - - - - - - Messenger es 425 
Students’ Handbook of Historical Geology. - Browne Scribner & W elford, N y, 2 40 
From Mozart to Mario. - - - - Engel 6 00 
Scenes from English History. - Doyle 2 25 
The Stone Lore of Syria. - - - - - Couder « : 3 00 
Scenes of Travel. - - - : - Gautier Macmillan & Co, N Y, 50 
The New English. 2 Vols. - - Oliphant “ “ “ 5 25 
The Last Two Kings of Macedon. - - - Livins “ “ > 1 00 
Methods of Study in Natural History. - . - Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston, 1 50 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. - - Child * « o on 5 00 
The Queene of the Pirate Isle. - - - - Harte “ “ “ ‘ 1 50 
Cannibals and Convicts. : - - . - Thomas Cassell & Co, N Y, 2 00 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


ONE THOUSAND DoLLARS WoULD 
is one of many in a similar tone from enthusiastic 
patients of Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1520 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. E. W. Robinson writes from Plattsburgh, N. Y.: 
*T have no objections to your using my name in con- 
nection with my case before the public. I have had 
more ease in breathing, and less pain and lameness 
about iny body, than for many years before. Thanks 
to your treatment, I am able to work the most of the 
time. To tell the plain truth, it put me in shape so I 
could work. J would not be set back to the time I be- 
gan your treatment for a thousand dollars. I can 
walk with more ease, go up and down stairs, get in 
or out of a wagon in one-third of the time, and double 
the ease I ever could in many —_ before, for which 
I owe you, gentlemen, many thanks.” 

‘Compound Oxygen, its Mode of Action and 
Results,’’ is the title of a brochure of nearly 200 
pages freely mailed to any applicant. It makes 
clear to any one how such statements are justified. 

Vick’s FLoRAL Guipe“.—Vick's Floral Guide, 
for January, is a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever to all who are interested in the cultivation of 
flowers and fruits. The covers are lovely, deli- 
cately colored lithographs, showing pretty little 
glimpses of the famous seed-farm, set in dainty 

frames of flowers, grasses, and trailing vines. The 
matter contained within these covers is exceedingly 
valuable, including an article on training vines, 
prize essays on asparagus and radishes, directions 
for laying out grounds, and eo from such writ- 
ers as Eben E. Rexford and James Bishop on the 
culture of special flowers. Another article, finely 
illustrated like the rest, gives an interior view of 
how the immense amount of work of packing and 
sending seeds, bulbs, ete., is done. And there 
are, also, many pages of useful suggestions about 
new plants, methods of growth, new tools, ete. 
Published by James Vick, Seedsman, Rochester, 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


NoRTHEND’S ‘‘Nemory Selections’’ are sets 
of near!y forty tinted cards, put up in a neat case, 
containing between two and three hundred selec- 
tions, to be committed to memory. These are in- 
tended for the use of young people, either at 
home or in school, and are arranged in three 
grades, called the primary, intermediate, and ad- 


vanced series. The selections vary in length, from 
a ‘‘ jewel five words long’’ to the whole of Addi- 
son’s ‘The spacious firmament on high,’’ and 
seem to have been well and carefully chosen. C. 
W. Bardeen, publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 25 ets. 


Arruur Srockin, son of A. C. Stockin of 
Harper Brothers, has established himself as En- 
graver on Wood at 3 School street. There are 
few men in Boston who can show better work than 


he, and if he does not have the business of a large 
cirele of friends and acquaintances, it will be a 
wonder to those who have seen his work and know 
his prices. 


SCHOOL KEEPING: 
How to Do It. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 
250 Pages. 75 Cents. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


By 


TESTIMONIAL. 


“TI went through School Keeping: How to Do It, 
with a class last term, and found it very helpful.” 
EDWARD CONANT, 
Principal Normal School. 
Randolph, Vt., Jan, 12, 1887. 


NOT. 
BALANCE THE BENEFIT.—The following letter | 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— The scheme of the Chicago anarchists to blow 
up the water-works of that city is not surprising. 
If there is anything an anarchist despises it is 
water. You never heard of an anarchist plot to 
blow up a brewery. 


— You should ask the world’s leave before you 
commend yourself, Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegeta- 
ble Compound needs no commendation. 


— Conductor on Vermont railroad: ‘* Madame, 
isn’t that boy old enough to pay full fare ?’’ Lady: 
He wasn’t when he started, but I guess he is 
now. 


— For the relief and cure of the inflammation 
and congestion called ‘‘ a cold in the head’’ there 
is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in any- 
thing else it is possible to prescribe. This prepar- 
ation has for years past been making a brilliant 
success as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh, 
and hay fever. Used in the initial stages of these 
complaints, Cream Balm prevents any serious de- 
velopment of the symptoms, while almost number- 
less cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
eatarrh and hay fever after all other modes of 
treatment have proved of no avail. 


— ‘* To what base use has this lot been put ?”’ 
asked the minister as he paused before a well- 
tramped bit of ground. ‘‘ Baseball!’ yelled the 
small boy with a knowledge born of experience. 


— No sufferer from any scrofulous disease, who 
will fairly try Ayer's Sarsaparilla, need despair of 
acure. This remedy purges the blood of all im- 
purities, destroys the germs of scrofula, and infuses 
new life and vigor throughout the physical organ- 
ization. 


—A beautiful form is better than a beautiful 
face; a beautiful behavior is better than a beauti- 
ful form ; it gives a higher pleasure than statues 
and pictures ; it is the finest of the fine arts. 


— To live beneath sorrow one must yield to it, 
to live without pain ladies should use Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 

— ‘Mister! are you the gentleman as is the 
mate ?’’ asked a steerager of one of the officers on 
a New York packet ship. ‘‘ No,’’ says the man 
addressed, ** but Iam the gintleman as cooks the 
mate. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
** bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘* There will be a pelargonium cucullatta and 
a fuchsia macrostmina on exhibition,’’ read Mr. 
Botaneigh from the advertisement of a flower show. 
‘* Then we must go,’’ said his betterhalf. ‘‘ I do 
so love to look at wild animals.’’ 


Just Published, 


Q. Q. and R. R. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies, 


BY 8S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo.- - - Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
History, (Jeography, Biography, Philoso- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Four, 


= in one volume. 
cents each. 


16mo. 


“A Textbook of Inestimable Value.” 
FIRST STEPS 
SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE. 


Seven Parts in one 16mo volume, or in Four Books as follows : Book 
One, Natural History of Animals. Book Two. Plants, Stones, 
and Rocks. Book Three. Book 

Anatomy and Physiology. 

Corrected by Prof. Wm. H. Greene. 


Physics and Chemistry. 


By Berr. Revised and 


500,000 copies of this work were sold in France in three years. There is 
not a school, even in the smallest village, that does not use it. 


‘So admirable a little book as this might well be 


natural knowledge ; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for children. 


School Journal. 


“ The First Steps in Scientific Knowledge contains a wonderful amount of useful information and avail- 
able suggestion.””—Geo. Howland, Supt. of Schools, City of Chicago. - 


From _E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
**T have regarded the work in its original forma 
Physical Science, in our more primary schools.” 


** Paul Bert’s book is very good. 


application. 


made the subject of a discourse on the teaching of 


HARRISBURG, Oct. 30, 1886. 


very valuable aid to the introduction of the study of 


From Col. Francis W. Parker, Prin. of Cook Co. Normal School, Normal Park, Il 
If properly used it will arouse a great i 
grades need just sucha book. Please send me — copies and I will try it. 


1S Descriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational Publications, sent on 


Address J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


F. M. AMBROSE, N. E. Agent, 87 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 


HELPS : TEACHERS. 


PARKER’S TALKS ON TEACHING. 
Cloth, 16mo, 192 pp., with portrait, $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00 ; by mail, 9c. extra, The most val- 
uable book for teachers published, 25,000 copies 
sold. Contains principles of the New Education. 


PATRIDGE’S QUINCY METHODS. 
Cloth, 12mo, 686 pp., with illustrations. Superb 
new edition now ready, $1.75; to teachers, $1.40; 
by mail, 13c. extra, Conteion the practical work 

illustrating the principles in ‘“Talks on Teaching.’ 


TATE’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCA- 
TION, Cloth, 16mo, 331 PP- $1.50 ; to teachers, 
$1.20; by mail, 7c. extra. onceded to be the 
best book published on the pie of educa- 
tion. Oxur edition is revised, and finely bound, 


PAYNE’S LECTURES ON THE SCI- 
ENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION, Cloth, 
16mo, 264 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 80c.; by mail, 
7c. extra, Bite principles of education are clearly 
sect forth in this volume, Our edition is the best. 


FITCH'S LECTURES ON TEACH- 
ING. Cloth, 16mo, 305 pp., $1.25; to teachers, 
$1.00 ; by mail, gc. extra. Discusses the princi- 
so of education, but in a different bearing from 
2ayne or Tate. Highly regarded abroad, 


SHAW AND DONNELL’S SCHOOL 
DEVICES. Cloth, 16mo, 224 pp., $1.25; to 
teachers, $1.00; by mail. 9c. extra. The object of 
this book is to give teachers in a convenient form 
a multitude of new ways to present old truths, 


PARKER’S PRACTICAL TEACHER: 
Cloth, large octavo, 188 double column pages» 
$1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail, r4c. extra, 
‘ontainsalarge number of practical articles by Col, 
Parker on all school subjects. Full of inspiration, 


KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. Cloth, 16mo, 123 pp., 75c.; to teachers, 
6oc.; by mail, sc. extra. Takes up the most diffi- 
cult of school work, Filled with original and 
practical ideas, Simple, clear, comprehensive. 


SOUTHWICK’S HANDY HELPS. 
Cloth, 16mo, 280 pp., $1.00; to teachers, 89c.; by 
mail, 8c. extra. A fascinating cyclopzedia of in- 
formation, An invaluable aid in oral teaching, 
for general exercises and interesting dull pupils. 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DO- 
ING, Cloth, r6mo, 112 pp., 75c.; to teachers, 6oc.; 
by mail, sc. extra, A book of educative occupa- 
tions for children in school on the kindergarten 
plan. Many hints how to keep pupils employed, 


THE NATIONAL QUESTION BOOK. 
Cloth, 12mo, over 400 pp., $1.50; to teachers, 
$1.20; by m il rec. extra. Certainly the acme of 
question books. Invaluable for reviewing and pre- 
paring for examination, New. Elegantly bound. 


SONG TREASURES. 
Handsome green and gold, paper cover, 16mo long, 
63 pp., 25c.; to teachers, 20c.;by mail, 2c. extra, 
Special rates for ten or over. A new collection of 
School Songs, bright, pretty and pleasing. 


UR new catalogue called “Helps for Teach- 

ers,’’ contains full descriptions of these and 

250 0ther best teachers’ books with teachers’ 

prices. Copy mailed for 4c, stamps; FREE to those 
who mention this pap 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO. 


Educational Publishers, 
25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 


ith 550 illustrations. Complete 
Cloth, 75 cents ; or in separate volumes, 30 


— New York 


Tu. 
nterest in science. The lower 


‘“MIORAL: INSURE | 


N THE TRAVELERS.” 


Original Accident Co. 


TRAVELER 


[NSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Issv=EesS 


graded in price by occupation; NOT 


ACCIDENT POLICIES, FORFEITED by change of occupa- 


tion, but paid pro rata. 


ISSUES ALSO THE 


BEST LIFE POLIC 


in the market. 
able, World-Wide. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 


Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL P. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


RODNEY DENNIS, See’y. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 
Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discownt, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfacto 


Proofs. Rates as Low 


AY MENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


ARTHUR STOCKIN, 


ENGRAVER ON Woop, 
3 SCHOOL STREET, 


BOSTON. 


Wanted, 
A Professor of Chemistry in the Central High 
School at Pittsburgh, Pa. Salary $1400. 
Apply to 
CuAs, REISFAR, JR., 
Secretary, Board of Education, 
516 Market St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Yours for Health 


YA) COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses common 


Wives, Mothers, 
and ighters. 


PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 


CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS. Mention this Paper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 

Ir 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WomEN. Ir RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. CURES 
LSUCORRHG@A. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

ir REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN THE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFE’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIME, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does au it claims to do, 

Jt will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and ¢s particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tax Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CAXCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE. 
S27 TUAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITs USE, 


All Sold by Druggists.-@a 
MRS. PINKHAM’S LIVER PILLS curz Constipation, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS. 


»MEDICAL MINUTES 


THIRD EDITION. 


An explicit treatise on 
Nervous Debility, etc., 
colored engravings, 112 


Price 25 cents by to 
address, from the 
author, 
Dr. C. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship 8 
Pro 


4 Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 
50 cen.8 at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 
Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
T UGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNE President, 
mn, Mass. 


en I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop them a 
I mean 


time and then have them Ys aradical cure. 
have made the disease of FI EPILEPSY or FALLING 
CKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because ot for 
now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The contents of the January Eclectic will please 
its readers, not only from the special importance of 
many of its articles, but from their variety. This 
being the first number of the new volume, it con- 
tains a fine steel engraving of Milan Cathedral. 
“ Stepinak,”’ the Russian revolutionist, has the place 
of honor in a paper on “The Moujiks and Russian 
Democracy,” which casts much i on the politics 
of Russia. Prof. Sidgwick’s article on “* Economic 
Socialism” 1s a valuable contribution to the labor 
discussion. There are several purely literary papers 
of great interest in the number, among which special 
attention may be called to those entitled “‘ Sir Samuel 
Ferguesen,”’ ‘“‘ Gustave Flaubert and George Sand,” 
“Henry D. Thoreau,” and ‘‘ Chaucer and Bocaccio.” 
The Countess of Jersey contributes a racy article on 
‘Our Grandmothers,” and Lady Dilke has a paper 
on “ The Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture 
f — There are many other highly readable 
articles. 


— The Overland Monthly, for yonnery, contains 
the opening chapters of a new serial, “* Puntacooset 
Colony,” by Leonard Kip. A vivid picture of min- 
ing life and times is presented. W.J. Corbett, Mem- 
ber of Parliament and a Parnellite, contributes in 
“Is Ireland a Nation ?”’ a thorough treatise on the 
results of British Government in the smaller isle. 
Another installment of ‘*‘Chata and Chivita,” by 
Mrs. Louise Palmer Heaven, describes interesting 
features in the peasant life of Mexico. Several 
other stories and the usual shorter articles complete 
the number. 


— The ag of Western History, for January, 
is replete with interesting articles and fine illustra- 
tions. It contains the second chapter of “ Alaska,” 
and sketches of Lyman C. Draper, Gen. William 
Campbell, Hon. William Dummer Powell, James 
Tillinghast, and several other distinguished persons. 
With the November number began the third year of 
this magazine, which will contain during the year 
many fine articles by eminent writers. Price, $4.00 
year. 


— Of the many exchanges that come to our office 
none show a more enterprising spirit than the 
published by Ferris Publishing 
Co., Albany, N. Y. Their latest move has been to 
gr their subscribers two numbers a month from 

ovember till April, makinvg eighteen numbers a 

ear. If any of our readers are interested in poultry 
hey could not do better than to send $1.25 to Ferris 
Publishing Co., Albany, N. Y. 


— The Wide Awake for January has come, brighter 
if possible than of old. It has for its leading article 
a charming story from Miss Sarah Jewett, entitled 
“A Christmas Guest.” It also contains the second 
chapter in Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney’s series of poems, 
which is to run through the whole year. The other 
articles of the number, in both prose and poetry, are 
specially attractive. 


— Bright and entertaining is the Brooklyn Maga- 
zine\for January. Among other interesting articles, 
it contains a sketch of James A. Garfield’s college 
life, by Charles S. Halsey; ‘‘ Stories and Memories of 
Washington,” by Seaton Donoho; “‘ Miss Cleveland 
at Home,” by Laura C. Holloway. 


— The most important article in The Southern Biv- 
ouac for January is the second installment of Judge 
Hines’ story of the Northwestern Conspiracy, which 
rapidly yor in interest. Other contributors are 
James W. A. Wright, O. B. Mayer, Henry W. Aus- 
tin, D. E. O'Sullivan, and James Duncan. 


— The Pansy is one of the most enjoyable and 
helpful little magazines that ever comes to us. The 
stories in the January number are up to their usual 
standard of excellence, and the illustrations are ex- 
quisite. Published by D. Lothrop & Co., at $1.00a 
year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Treasure Trove, for January; terms, $1.00 a yt. 
» oo a number. New York: Treasure Trove 

ub. Co. 

Science, for Jan. 7; terms, $5.00ayear. New York: 
47 Lafayette Place. 

New England Magazine, for January; terms, $3.00 
a year; 25 centsanumber. Boston: 36 Bromfield St. 

azine of Western History; terms, $4.00 a year. 

Cleveland, O.: Magazine of Western History. 


QUIZZISM, 
AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


The wonderful success which this book has had in 
the past, the hearty welcome and words of commen- 
dation it has received from all parts of the country, 
lead us to make this, the seventh edition of the work, 
far superior to any previous one. 

No pains have been spared to make it neat and at- 
tractive in press-work and binding 


The author has given an explanation of the origin 
of a thousand-and-one common sayings and familiar 
quotations. It is filled to repletion with interesting 
“ matter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, 
and Biography, making 4 capital companion for the 
Home Circle. It is just the book for our boys and 
girls. No library is complete without it. An invalu- 
able aid to every teacher in his profession. 

We give below a few sample =—* : 

What are the “fifteen decisive battles of the 
world” ? 

How do Grasshoppers breathe ? 

What is the origin of the term “ Yankee’”’ ? 

When was the first Thanksgiving ? 

Where is there a river of acid water ? 

Who was the original Mrs. Partington ? 

Where is the Devil’s Pulpit ? 

Where is the *“ Valley of Death” ? 

What is the story of the Kilkenny cats ? 

What is Cleopatra’s Needle ? 

Who was Bluebeard ? 

What is the meaning of Brazil ? 

Where is Pompey’s Pillar ? 

How did the character £ come into use to denote 
pounds and what does it signify ? 

What were the sayings of the Seven Wise Men? 


234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINC COMPANY 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
TEACHER can get a pair of French Kid 


Shees by recommending them to other teachers. 
Address. -FURBER SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 

Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL LNsTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Fi Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New Yor 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
ool Property rented and sold. 
School aod Kindergarten Material, etc. 


Best of references furnished. 
KE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SucorssruL TeacueErs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ANOS 
Teachers’ Bureau Ve, 


[Both Sexes.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examiuations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 

rience in teaching in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 

L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 

College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 

or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin , and Elec- 

tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 
OF THE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature, 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 

Circulars with full information sent free b es 

592 z Jamaica Plain, Boston. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. ©. BRAGDON, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOES, 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. Ppeacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
Qa FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars, etc. 


address 
‘Miss ELLEN Hyp, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
> rae both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. RussE Lu, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. or catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScorT. 


MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind-Wan- 
dering—Any book learned in one reading. Prospec- 
tus with opinions of Mr. Proctor, the Astronomer, 
JUDAH P. BENJAMIN, Drs. MInoR, Woop, and oth- 
ers, sent post FREE A PROF. LOISETTE 
237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WANTED 4145 Teachers, Supts., Professors, &c. 
FREE REGISTRATION. Liberal cash 
yay to all who will work for us. AMERICAN COLLEGE 
JIRECTORY and U. 8. PUBLIC SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
free to teachers. Address, with stamps, C. H. EVANS 
& CO., Managers of AMERICAN TEACHERS’ SESEY 
BUREAU, Evans Buildings, St. Louis, Mo. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Business Transacted in ali the States and Territories, 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and promptness secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr. John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 

Send for application form and list of testimonials to 

L. B. LAND 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. E. AV 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


merican Bureau of Education, 


Washington, D.C.; St. Louis, Mo.; Dal. 
las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La. ; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rositioxs, COLLEGES 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns opkins, Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other Universit 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of a 
rades ; Governesse{ ‘or families, and Music and 

rt Teachers from tlie best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually — 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secur 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President’s character and rep- 
utation as an educational worker: Bishop MoT yates 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, Re 
Pres. N.C. ¥Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 


Ne Charge to School Officers for services ren- 


Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call 567 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


TESTIMONIAL. 
H. Orcutt, LL.D. : 
Dear Sir: — The teacher you sent us last August is 
doing good service. EDWARD CONANT, 
Principal Normal Sehool. 
Randolph, Vt., Jan. 12, 1887. 


THERE |S GREAT DEMAND 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High Schoo 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure positions. 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE, 


At a great bargain, a School property which has long 
been occupied as a Boarding School for boys, and is 
admirably located and fitted up for its purpose. Said 
property is also well suited for summer boarders, 
and could be profitably occupied for both purposes. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


PRACTICAL AND PROGRESSIVE. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


You can now grasp a fortune, 
A new guide to rupid wealth 
with 240 fine onaravings. sent 
Free toany person. ‘his isa 
chance of a lifetime, 80 writeat 


t LYN co, 
769 deokauay, ‘New York. 


LYDIA E. | BE: 
PINKHAM’S | 
VEGETABLE 
A 
| | 
NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 
a LOTENGE FORM, (6 
A 
MEDICA, — = = 
(‘CATARRH 
| GEASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
hal 
| USE USA | | 
HAY-FEVER 
‘ream Balm isnot g liquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. | 
Applied into each nostrilis quickly absorbed | 
| 
YOU 
: 
4 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 3. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Edited by WM. T. 


ANOTHER VOLUME READY! 


EDUCATION 


SERIES. 
HARRIS, LL.D. 


VOLUME III. 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 


With a survey of Medieval Education. By 8.8. Lau 


of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Teachers and students of education will find the history of the rise and org 


most interesting and suggestive topic for study. In 
education, beginning with the Romano-Hellenic Scho« 


tianity on education, and the work of the Christian schools, and giving an extended outline 


education, with the rise of universities. 
PRICE, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Spec 


RIE, LL.D., Professor of the Institutes and History 


anization of universities a 
this work the author has covered the entire field of 
is and their decline, showing the influence of Chris- 

of medizval 


$1.50. 


ial tern.s will be made on class supplies. 


), APPLETON & CO, Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
——AGENCY FOR 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S LOCK-| 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, | 


TEACHERS! 
Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.”” We 
will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 


Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LErpsic PUBLICATIONS. | copyright, date, and condition. 


Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MONROE'S Wa READERS. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
@IRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


COwPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 


PUBLISH YORK, 


Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s Mistory of Rome; 

Thomson's New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reeds Word Lessons. 

Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in Euglish. 
Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


LOOK! IT WILL PAY YOU! 
FIFTY PER CENT LESS. 


The undersigned who attend Leading Book and Picture 
Sales, and are purchasers of Valuable Private Libraries 
in England and the Continent, can supply books at about 
50 per cent, less than local Cost Price. Pictures, Books, 
and MSS. bought on order. All new and second hand 
English and Continental Books and Reviews supplied on 
shortest notice. Libraries furnished throughout. Goods 
carefully packed toany WHOLESALE BOOK. 
BINDING AND STATIONERY at about one-third usual 
rates. Remit by Bank or Postal Draft with order. 

J. MOSCRIPT PYE & CoO., 
Export Booksellers, Stationers, and Publishers, 
154 West Regent St., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Cood News! Cood News! 
For the convenience of “ Kin Beyond Sea,” J. MOS. 
CRIPT PYE (of the above firm) who has had great expe- 
rience of the varied requirements of ladies and gentle 
men abroad, acts as GENERAL AGENT, and executes 
with economy and despatch commissions entrusted to 
him, for anything large or small that may be wanted 
from EUROPE. Correspondents in all parts. FINAN 
CIAL AND COMMERCIAL UNDERTAKINGS placed 
in ENGLAND. PRELIMINARY FEE, £25 Sterling. Prod- 
uce and Manufactured Goods put on European Markets. 
Schools and Tutors recommended. Investments made 
in best securities Save time, trouble, and expense, by 
communicating with Mr. PYE,154 Wrest REGENT ST., 
GLASGOW. A remittance should in every case accom. 
pany instructions. 

N. B —EXHIBITION AGENT FOR THE SCOTTISH INTER- 
NATIONAL EXHIBITION TO B% HELDAT GLASGOW IN 


AGENTS WANTED, 
TREAT'S 


e best selling books, 
™ Life of GRANT, 
em by J. T. Headley, 656 p., 
$2.75, and Mother 
omec an 

eaven, «ilited by 
Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 400 
A best authors. $2.75. 


10,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $2.00 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D, 
The new PARLOR GAMES, “Races To THe 


Sree 


| 

— 4 
at 
Wurte Housr,”’ Ouartett, Pypamips, the new way 
of Autuors, Muacins,etc. All on 60 Cards, 


Chicago Agency, 


NEW AND SECON D-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
better than market rates, The largest and cheapest 
line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 

EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in the Common School. 

*,.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 
application. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks, etc. 
Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. 


THOS, NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W.¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, ¢l., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. tt 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


80 MANUFACTURERS OF 


I 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices, They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
Stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


Teacher's Manual of Penmanship. 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. 
Gives full directions for Posrr1on, PEN-HOLDING, 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. 
Describes all the letters practically. 
Gives a hundred cut illustrations, and shows how 
to illustrate on blackboard. 
Gives just what a primary or grammar school 
teacher needs in teaching this branch. 
Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 cts. in cloth 
binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 

J. W.C. GILMAN & CO., 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for earning the 
German language. Edition for self-instruction, in 12 
numbers, (with Keys), at 10 cents each, sold sepa- 
rately ; School- edition (without Keys), bound in 
cloth, $1.25. For sale by all booksellers; sent, post- 
aid, on receipt of price, by Prof. A. KNOFLACH, 140 
assau St., New York. Prospectus mailed free. 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW. GHOGRAPHY. 


wo Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

the Observational and Inductive Methods.”— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta, 
Me., Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Louisville,, Ky., 7 
hampton, N. Y., Saratoga, N. Y., Paterson, 
and elsewhere. 

“The plan of the book is excellent.” doadomy, 

“Masterpieces of Science and Art.” — New York 
School Journal. 

“ Tilustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago Interior. 

“ Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.” — 
Education. 

“In the front rank of practical school books.”— 
New England Journal of Education. 

*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

A. BARNES & CO. 
111 & 113 William 8t., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


MACMILLAN & CO0,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Lessons in Elem, Physiology, 31.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REDUCED TO A 
SCIENTIFIC CERTAINTY. 
No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. 


Gaillard’s Orthoepy. 


Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. 
An Indispensable Help for Reading French. 


All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the 
Vocal Organs Indicated. 
Sample copy, 10 cts. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’S 
complete work, FRENCH ORTHOEPY, $1.00. 
Address the Publisher, 
EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 
With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 

UNITED STATES, FRANCE, 
ENGLAND, GERMANY, 
IRELAND. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READINC. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


Now for the New Year!!! 


MANY MISTAKES MENDED 


In reading, writing, and speaking. Large 12mo. 
Only $1.00; for examination, 75 ets. by mail. In- 
troduction terms low. Highly recommended by 

NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
OHIO EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 

PRESIDENT PAYNE, and others. 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers, 

- - New 


124 Nassau Street, - = - ork, 


BEFORE AN A UDIENCE, 
The Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 


TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES 
OF 8T. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. 
By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 

Author of “Shut up in Paris” ; Editor of ‘‘ George 
Eliot’s Essays”; etc., ete. 
iI2mo, cloth, - «= 75 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 10-12 Dey St., N, ¥. 


HAND») Mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupils when competen 
end for circular,” W. GC. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N, ¥. 


Have you seen Fisher's “ Essentials 


=. 3. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


of Geography” # 


Cc. L. 
COURSE OF READIN 


REQUIRED READINGS.—-PRICES TO 
AND 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 
S05 Broadway, New York. 


Ss. ©. 
GS FOR 1886 — 1887. 


MEMBERS. 


JAMES P. MAGEE, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. B 
Alexander Winchell, LL.D., of Michigan Uni- 
versity. 12mo, - - - - - $1. 

Recreations in Astronomy. By Henry W. War- 
ren, D.D., LL.D. 12mo, - - 1,00 


Classic French Course in English. By Dr. W. C. 
Wilkinson. 16mo, - y Dr. W. C 


00 | Warren Hastings. Ry Lord Macaulay. (Speet 


©. L. S. C. Edition.) 16mo, - - é 
A Short History of the Early Church. By J. F. 


Sketches from English History. By Prof. A. M. Hurst, D.D.,LL.D. 16mo, - -_ - 40 
Wheeler, A.M., of Yale College. (Not re- The Christian Religion. By George P. Fisher, 
quired of Class 1887.) 12mo, 1. D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Feclesiastical History 

English Literature. By Prof. H. A. Beers, A.M., in Yale College. 16mo, - oot ee is 50 
of Yale. 16mo, - ae 60 | Required Raedings in The Chautauquan, 1.50 


Our Youth: 


Editor. $1.25 per year. 


ing Club, Journalist (latter two by subscribers); ete. Sample copies free. 


On receipt of price wiil send free of express or postage. 
A 16-page weekly for young people and their teachers; J. H. Vincent, LL.D., 


rtments: School at_ Home, Recreation, Debat- 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, N. Y. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Musical Literature. 


A fair knowledge of it is essential to the full enjoy- 
ment of musie, and to amusical education. 

Ditson & Co. were the first to recognize this want, 
as witness their excellent biographies of the great 
Tone Masters ; and they continue to issue valuable 
books of the kind. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S HISTORY OF MU- 
SEC, $1, by J.C. Macy. (Just out.) A wer read- 
one and useful history, with about a dozen biogra- 
phies. 

RITTER’S STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF 
MUSEC, $2.50. A complete sketch of musical his- 
tory for the last 2000 years. 

Very interesting books are: THE SOPRANO, 
anovel, $1; CURIOSITIES OF MUSIC, $1, 
by Elson; EMLERT’S LETTERS, $1.25. 
GARDNER’sS MUSIC OF NATURE, $3.00; 
POLKO’S MUSICAL SKETCHES, $1.25: 
RHEINGOLD TRILOGY, 50 cents, by 
Hensel. 

Most useful books to learners are : Sieber’s Art of 
Singing, 50 cents ; Davis’ Voice as an Instrument, 
40 cents; Child’s Voice, $1.00; Fetis’s Music Ex- 
plained, $1.50. 

The standard Encyclopedias are: Moore's Encyclo- 
pedia of Music, $5.; Stainer’s Dictionary of Musical 
Terms, $4.00; For a Manual, read Lowell Mason’s 
Pestalozzian Music Teacher, $1.50. 

BIOGRAPHIES.—Beethoven, $1.50; Chopin, $1.25; 
Handel, $2. ; Mendelssohn, $1.50; Rossini, $1.50 ; 
Von Weber, 2 vols., each $1.25 ; Sehumann, $1.25 ; 
Letters of Beethoven, $1.50; of Mendelssohn, 2 vols., 
each $1.50; of Mozart, 2 vols., each $1.25. 


Mailed for Retail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- ~- ° 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, 1.26 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Literature, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Artof Elocution, - ~- I. 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, eac . -25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, - - a 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - - - 50 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


J. L. SMITH, 


Map Publisher and Manufacturer. 
MAPS, ATLASES, GLOBES, MAP CASES, 


AND SPRING MAP ROLLERS, 
of every description furnished. 


Send for Catalogues, 
27 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


Doolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - ~ - $4.00 
Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
Norton’s 8vo, cloth, - - 2.50 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
8vo, cloth, - - - - 2.00 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 


Brush’s Determinative Mineralogy. 8vo, cloth, $3.50 
Chester’s Catalogue of Minerals, 8vo, cloth, 1.25 
Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth, - 10.00 
“Appendixes to Ditto (L., and 11.) 
8vo, cloth, 2. 
Textbook of 8vo, cloth. 3. 
Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Forming Minerals, 3 
Williams’ Manual of Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 1 


Published and for sale by 
JOHIN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


00 
50 
00 
25 


q Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
briebt designa. 10c, Carp Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Now Ready. 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS. 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to McGuFrEyY’s REVISED READERS.) 
By W. H. WEICK and C. CREBNER. 


FOR GERMAN AND 


Eclectic German Primer, 


Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 
Kclectic German Third Reader, ° 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Sample Copy and Exchan 
Intr ction 


$.20 $.12 
25 15 
35 20 
42 25 
Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course in Language Lessons and Composition ; Transla- 
tion Exercises ; German Lessons with interlinear translation ; Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 53 


C.F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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